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A SPARK CAN BE 
A DEADLY MISSILE 


Such a little bit of carelessness can cause such a great amount of 
damage. 

Loss of life, loss of vacation lands, loss of timber and watersheds 
can result from one cigarette thoughtlessly flipped from a car window, 
or one burning match dropped beside the road. 

During these fire hazard months, a spark of any kind can be a 
deadly missile. And every year, our forest areas become more and 





more vital to the nation’s welfare. 

So be extra careful this year. Use your car ash tray. Douse your 
campfires. Be sure all fires are out, dead out. Be sure you don’t cause 
a shameful forest fire. (Every year, some people do. 9 out of 10 
forest fires are still man-caused. ) 
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Like other American business firms, we believe that business has a responsibility te contribute to the public welfare. This - . 
advertisement is therefore sponsored in cooperation with The Advertising Council and U.S. and State Forest Service tes “_ 
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i summer of 1959 is a very special one for Canadians. 
Her Majesty the Queen has come for a visit, and from one end of 
that nation to the other (from St. Johns to Dawson City, to 
be exact) bunting is being hung and welcoming committees 
selected. Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip are scheduled to 
appear in ninety cities and towns in Canada, with a 
side trip to Chicago—the only venture into the US during 
their six-week expedition—for a glimpse of the city’s Seaway 
facilities. Ordinarily one would suppose that Chicago 
might be overjoyed at the honor of hosting such distinguished 
visitors. Well, it is. The Mayor, after his series of 
invitations to the Royal Family finally struck gold, 
is purring like a Cheshire; the 275-man (and woman) welcoming 
committee is making ready; a giant water show on the lake front 
is planned. Nevertheless, at least one discordant 
note has been uttered. A Chicago newspaper, long known 
for its inability to forgive and forget the American revolution, has 
seen fit to snipe, although mildly, at the protocol 
involved in a royal reception. In its editorial columns this 
publication has lamented the fact that “when one 
converses with royalty, it is necessary to wait for the other 
to speak first, and to choose the topic.” It has groused 
that “One may not flop into a handy chair, or even take the liberty 
of suggesting that both of you sit down.” It notes darkly that 
according to Emily Post, “one must say ‘ma’am,’ and never ‘madam’ 
when addressing the Queen. Well, we are not an expert on such 
matters, but we have heard that rules of courtesy occasionally 
apply to people other than royalty. Our good mother taught us one 
once, which had to do with being 
gracious toward one’s guests. 
Besides, we can visualize a sit- 
uation in which a Queen—or 
even a US President—might be 
confronted by several people, all 
of whom are talking at once and 
flopping into handy chairs. If 
protocol prevents pandemonium, 
by all means let’s have protocol. 
As for Her Highness, we wish 
her a pleasant journey, even 
though it’s probably too much to 
hope for, considering the thou- 
sands of hands she will have to 
shake and the scores of welcome 
speeches she will have to listen 
to. The Queen of Canada and 
the Prince have a generous test 
of endurance ahead of them. 


” 


Fred Steffen 
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«¢ America Needs More Technicians” is Jacob Ornstein’s 

second article for The Kiwanis Magazine. His first, “Lame Horse 
in the Language Race,” appeared in May, 1958. Mr. Ornstein owns 
a Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin and is presently a 
member of the staff of the US Department of Agriculture, Graduate 
School in Washington. He has authored five books and “about 
seventy-five” articles on language, literature, education, 
rehabilitation, and world affairs. Now he is engaged in 

writing a book that he says “tries to set the record straight 


on the strengths of our educational system.” R. E. G. 
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SALUTE 


YOUR 
SILENT 


PARTNERS 





Your space grantors who donate 
space for FORD GUM machines are 
the silent partners in your welfare 
program. They are your all-impor- 
tant point of contact with the public. 
Their good will and cooperation can 
mean increased sales, with greater 
income for your program. 

See that they are told that your 
Club appreciates their cooperation. 

Prepare your “Thank You”’ letter 
now. Take it to each grantor. He’s 
earned it. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum money can buy. Look for the 
name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N.Y. 


Gum and Machine (Canada) Ltd. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 
1 









Sepp 
KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING 


campaign! 


















A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: « Foot- 
ball games « Races 
e Baseball Games 
Outdoor musicals 
All sporting events 
« Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Retail Price 


50¢ 


TODAY! Send 50c for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo 
tional inférmation 


od OO] 


1305 Washington St., Wilmington, De 














CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs cre invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. We recently accepted for member- 
ship a former member of another Ki- 
wanis club only to find that his attend- 
ance is irregular and he is very slow 
in meeting his financial obligations. 
When I talked to the secretary of the 
man’s former club, he said their expe- 
rience with this man was the same. Is 
there anything we can do to prevent 
this from happening again? 


A. Yes. Whenever a former member of 
any Kiwanis club is proposed for mem- 
bership, write to the secretary of his 
previous club at once. Don’t wait until 
after the man is a member of your club 
to make inquiries. 


Q. Can a member who has retired 
from business be elected to privileged 
membership even though he has not 
been an active member for ten years? 


A. No. Under the present wording of 
Article 3, Section 4 (a) of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, any man must 
have held membership in one or more 
Kiwanis clubs for ten years before he 
becomes eligible for privileged mem- 
bership—whether or not he has retired 
from business. 


Q. We have thirty-one members in 
our club. The bylaws, which were 
adopted when our club was organized, 
provide for seventeen committees. Can 
we amend our bylaws to provide for a 
smaller number of committees by 
combining some of them? 


A. It is not necessary to amend your 
bylaws to accomplish this. Merely ap- 
point the same members to the two or 
more committees that are to be com- 
bined. When your membership in- 
creases and it is possible to appoint 
separate committees, this can be done 
merely by appointing members to only 
one committee. 


Q. What is the standard procedure in 
charging another membership fee to 
members who are reinstated after they 
have been (a) suspended and (b) 
dropped because of nonattendance? 


A. When a man is suspended from 
membership for nonattendance, Article 
V, Section 2 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws requires that he “shall be 
so notified forthwith in writing by the 
Secretary.” He can apply for reinstate- 
ment within thirty days of the date of 
the notice from the club: secretary. If 
he does apply for reinstatement within 
this thirty day period and the board of 
directors reinstates him, he does not pay 
a new membership fee. If he does not 


apply. for reinstatement within thirty 
days of the date of the notice from the 
secretary, he is automatically dropped 
from the membership and is so notified 
by the secretary. If he later applies for 
readmission to the club, he should be 
charged a new membership fee. 


Q. A member of another service club 
has been proposed for membership in 
our club. Can we elect him to mem- 


bership? 


A. No, Article II, Section 1(b) of the 
International Bylaws provides that “No 
man shall be eligible for membership 
in a club who holds membership (other 
than honorary) in any other Kiwanis 
club or other service club of like char- 
acter.” 


Q. Some members of our board of di- 
rectors feel that once a budget has 
been approved and an amount allotted 
to a committee, this committee may 
spend the total of the amount budg- 
eted without further approval from the 
board of directors. Is this correct? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that “the board of directors shall 
...approve all bills....” Article VI, Sec- 
tion 4 (c) provides that the treasurer 
shall deposit all funds paid to the club 
in the official depositories “and shall 
disburse same on order of the board of 
directors.” No money can, therefore, be 
disbursed, nor can any bill be paid until 
approval is secured from the board of 
directors of the club. A committee can 
not authorize disbursement of club 
funds or payment of any bil] incurred 
by the committee unless specific author- 
ity has been given by the board of 
directors of the club. The adoption of a 
budget by the board of directors does 
not grant such authority to a committee. 


Q. Our club plans to meet once this 
summer for a barbecue or picnic. I 
know that Kiwanis policy forbids the 
use of alcoholic beverages at an offi- 
cial Kiwanis function. What is an 
“official Kiwanis function?” 


A. The bylaws require that each club 
shall hold a weekly meeting and at least 
one regularly scheduled board of direc- 
tors meeting each month. All such meet- 
ings are official functions. In addition, 
any meeting or social function where 
credit is given for a missed weekly 
meeting is an official function. This 
would include a picnic, barbecue, 
Christmas party, and all other functions 
where attendance credit can be granted. 
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NEW YORK LIFE'S 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 




















1 Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


2) Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


©) Weekly indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law 


New York Life 


@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto, Ont.) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Power Failure Booklets 


...I was very pleased to read “You 
Think It Couldn't” by E. B. Tunstead in 
the May issue, because the same thing 
has happened at least three times in 
the past five years in this city. On page 
fifteen, the article mentions a cardboard 
instruction sheet of what to do in case 
of power failure. I would appreciate it 
very much if you could pass along my 
request for a dozen copies of this in- 
struction sheet to the group or organ- 
ization that made them possible. I have 
in mind our own club making these up 
subject to the approval of the gas and 
light companies and our own city coun- 
cil for distribution by our Kiwanis club 
as a public service to the citizens of our 
community. 

D. A. Shackleford 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Green Acres, Lethbridge, Alberta 


Writes author Tunstead: “I checked 
with our local Civil Defense office, which 
distributed these cards, and they do 
have a considerable number of them on 
hand as yet. But necessarily some of the 
information contained thereon is of a 
local nature only. However, I will send 
cards to anyone who wants them to use 
as a sample.” Author Edward B. Tun- 
stead’s address is 4412 W. Lake Harriet 


Boulevard, Minneapolis 10, Minnesota. 
THE EDITORS 


Transportation Problem 


... The articles by Alfred Balk on Amer- 
ican railroads are excellent, and we 
sincerely thank you for the understand- 
ing you have shown about this part of 
the transportation problem that exists 
in this country. 

J. Don Parel 

Association of American 

Railroads 


A Railroad Man Sounds Off 

... Al Balk in his “Last Stop for the 
Railroads” (February and March issues 
of The Kiwanis Magazine) seems to have 
swallowed hook, line, and sinker the 
propaganda put out by the Association 
of American Railroads, and deliberately 
ignored labor’s side of the so-called 
featherbedding charge. 

The author repeats the fantastic state- 
ment of Ben Heineman, $85,000-a-year 
head of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, that “some rural station 
agents’ pay, when computed on the 
basis of working time, actually amounts 
to as much as $150 (not $1.50) an hour!” 
This means that Heineman and Balk 
would have readers believe that this 
favored class of employees (presumably 
on the C&NW and other roads) actually 
works less than eight minutes a day. 


This is figured on a rural agents’ aver- 
age pay of $400 a month. 

I have been a rural station agent and 
telegraph operator on two different rail- 
roads for the last forty-three years, and 
I am now close to retirement age. I have 
never worked on the C&NW, but I know 
that its rail lines traverse the states of 
Iowa and Wisconsin where the winters 
are especially severe and spring comes 
late. So if these so-called “featherbed- 
ding rail workers” did nothing more (in 
cold weather) than open their offices in 
the morning, replenish or build a fire in 
their waiting rooms, sweep out and get 
ready for the day’s work, they would 
still have to work fast to do it in less 
than eight minutes! 

Balk pictures Heineman as the knight 
in shining white armor who rescued the 
poor, pitiful-looking C&NW from the 
strangulation grasp of its chiseling em- 
ployees who “had been living off pieces 
of flesh of the railroad industry.” Again 
to paraphrase Balk: 

“Then in came a new platoon, led by 
Heineman, 42, a corporation lawyer with 
almost no railroad experience. Among 
other things, he cut his payroll from 
26,300 to 18,500 in sixteen months with- 
out triggering a strike. Furthermore he 
overcame the usual unreasonable howls 
of protest to gain Illinois Commerce 
Commission authority to close twenty- 
eight stations.” 

Insofar as station agents are con- 
cerned, this is what happened on the 
C&NW. Aside from the twenty-eight 
stations closed, there were two hundred 
consolidated. The net effect was to leave 
eighty-one central stations out of the 
two hundred, with one agent in charge 
of two or more stations, large numbers 
of them many miles apart. 

Thus more than one hundred agents 
lost their jobs, no more to “live off 
pieces of flesh of the railroad industry.” 
Naturally the service of consolidated 
rural stations to local shippers was 
slashed sharply, with many of them get- 
ting only an hour’s service a day from 
the rotating agents. Even so, these 
agents shouldn’t complain because aren’t 
they getting $150 an hour (the ones 
that still have jobs, that is). 

Most of the one-man depots that were 
consolidated brought in over $15,000 a 
year each. Rail union officials estimate 
the “out-of-pocket” cost to the C&NW 
is about $6000 a year for each of the 
stations. 

What about the human side of all this 
loss of jobs and consolidation of sta- 
tions on the C&NW? This letter was re- 
ceived by a labor publication: 

“I have eighteen years seniority with 
the Chicago and Northwestern. Since 
the closing of my station in Iowa, I have 
held three different jobs and have driven 
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as much as 300 miles to get to my job. 

“I have three children in school, but 
one cannot give his children an educa- 
tion under these conditions. I own my 
own home, and would be better off to 
take any kind of a job, rather than go 
through the anguish, physical tormert, 
and expense the C&NW is making us go 
through. 

“To get my job, I spent two years as 
an apprentice agent under my father 
with no pay. Then I had to buck the 
extra board and build up my seniority 
to five years before I could hold a 
station. 

“All told, that’s about as much time 
as required for a doctor to graduate. 
Yet now, after all these years, I find 
myself up against suffering and distress 
—and so do many other agents who are 
victims of the C&NW slashing of stations. 

“TI regret that I cannot sign my name 
because there would be reprisals from 
the carrier.” 

Balk also lambasts train crews who 
he says “may get two or three days’ 
pay for a half-day’s work because ‘work 
days’ are based on old speed and dis- 
tance tables.” According to a recent 
Associated Press dispatch present aver- 
age daily rates for engineers are: Pas- 
senger service, $19.92; through freight 
service, $23.26; local and way freight 
way service, $22.75; yard service (all 
types) $22.42. Their present contract 
with the railroads expires November 1. 

I wonder if Balk knows that train 
and engine service employees get NO 
differential for night work; NO extra 
pay for holiday work; NO expense pay- 
ments while away from home terminal; 
NO premium pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work. Also they suffer many 
deaths and injuries due to hazards of 
their jobs. 

The old speed and distance tables, 
another target of Balk, were originated 
by the railroads themselves. Now they 
want to do away with them because, 
with the introduction of diesels, the 
crews can get over the road faster. In 
other words, the mileage-pay system, 
when it worked to the advantage of the 
railroads in the old steam engine days, 
was just fine, but now it’s different. 

Again echoing railroad propaganda 
Balk says “every diesel still has a fire- 
man— costing the railroads an extra 
$20 million a year.” But he does not 
mention that trains have increased in 
length until now on many railroads a 
hundred-car freight train is nothing un- 
usual. They may have as many as four 
single-unit diesels for power. 

For safety reasons, if nothing else, a 
fireman is needed to look for signals on 
his side and to take over in case the 
engineer is stricken or suddenly be- 
comes ill. 

Aside from this a fireman has to find 
out what’s wrong when something 
doesn’t function properly in any single 
unit and be able to make temporary ad- 
justments or repairs. Thus he is getting 
on-the-job training that assures a fu- 
ture supply of qualified locomotive 
engineers. 

In conclusion, let me say this. Despite 
the smear campaign against railroad 
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workers, the fact remains that while 
ton-miles of freight hauled on the rail- 
roads have increased through the years 
many times over, the rail carriers have 
no more employees than they did sixty- 
one years ago. 

There is no better class of citizens in 
the United States today than the rail- 
road workers. Naturally they resent be- 
ing made the scapegoats for the short- 
comings and mistakes of those who are 
far better compensated than they “can 
ever hope to be. 

Claude A. Doyle 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Missing Clinic 


...What in the world happened to the 
“Club Clinic” column in the May issue? 
We have been in the habit of cutting 
the column out each month and filing 
the questions and answers for future 
reference. We often find this material 
makes a fine special program every few 
months...keeps members and officers on 
their toes. Perhaps you don’t always 
have this column every month, but it 
is the first time I recall missing it. 

H. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Horton, Kansas 


...I1 was disappointed that “Club Clinic” 
was not included. I believe that all club 
secretaries feel that this column is one 
of the highlights of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zrne. 

James L. Spann 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Monticello, Georgia 


...What happened to “Club Clinic?” 
That is the first page both my wife and 
I read. 
Phil Maiorca 
Alhambra, California 


“Club Clinic” will continue. A last min- 
ute change in the May issue made its 
elimination necessary. THE EDITORS 


Let "Em Go 

...Being a constant reader of Oren 
Arnold’s “Gong and Gavel” column, I 
want to submit a simple plan for re- 
ducing the national debt of $275 billion. 
It is so simple that the “Brains” down 
in Washington, D. C. AND THE POLI- 
TICIANS IN CONTROL would hardly 
be able to comprehend it, much less 
apply it. 

Have Harry Byrd head a committee 
of not more than three, who would have 
absolute control of all new employ- 
ment. Then, as the unnecessary em- 
ployees died, retired, were fired for 
cause, or left their government jobs for 
any reason, no one would be employed 
to replace them. What could be more 
simple or impossible? 

In the J. C. Penney Company, we 
control expense by a simple process: we 
do not spend money until we know 
where it is coming from. We only em- 
ploy enough associates to keep a well- 
kept store and give the customer good 
service. Then we see that they do. 

(see LETTERS page 6) 











HELPS KEEP 
KEY PEOPLE 


NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@® insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto, Ont.) 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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J.Hofert Co.. Hell 23118 


17 WILLIAM STREET NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 


48 or more, each. $1.60 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





R| 
aL 303 W. Monroe St. 


THE CASE OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
BASS FISHERMAN 


The mystery was this. Here was a man taking those 
big, vicious fighters out of waters that most of the 
“natives” said were “fished out.’ Send me your name 
and I'll tell you how you can learn the method he 
used to get a stringer full of 5 pound beauties when 
old timers were reporting “No Luck". There’s no 
charge or obligation. All facts are free. Write today 
to — ERIC FARE, Highland Park 5, Illinois 








AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and re- 
ligious works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send 
for free booklet KW. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3 1st., 
New York 1. 


HUNDREDS ~* 
OF IDEAS 





Free \lhustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original teas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques — name plates, awards, 


Wrtve fer FRE E 
For trophy, medal, 
testimonials, honor rolls, me we Wdeee ook tor 


mortals, meckers 


Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St, New York 11 











LETTERS 
(From page 5) 


Most voters get all red in the face 
when senators and representatives do 
some of the insane things they are 
guilty of, but the same voter will not 
sit down and write a letter and spend a 
four-cent stamp to tell the man who 
represents him in Washington just how 
he feels about the waste and extrava- 
gance in government. This is the most 
effective way to get results. We are 
paying their salaries; why not demand 
good work? 

Writing the President, senators, and 
representatives has been a pleasure for 
me for years. Seldom do they fail to 
answer promptly. If they do not answer 
promptly, they hear from me until they 
do find time to answer one way or 
another. 

Think of what the result would be, if 
millions of voters were to write their 
honest opinion to their representatives 
in Washington. We would have real rep- 
resentation that would do what would 
be best for all the country. 

Ervin C. Busch 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Salem, Ohio 


Where Is Palm Springs? 


...Correction please, concerning “Gong 
and Gavel” in the May issue: 
Palm Springs is not a summer town. 
No hotel in Palm Springs has four- 
teen bellboys. 
Palm Springs is not in Florida. 
Otherwise I liked your story, but just 
give the rumors and don’t confuse me 
by printing facts. 
Pete Walker 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
El Centro, California 
Palm Springs is in California. Palm 
Beach is in Florida. And it’s the hotel 
in Palm Beach that has fourteen bell- 


boys. THE EDITORS 


The Facts in Print 


...We can’t thank you enough for the 
space you set aside for the Kubic arti- 
cle on traffic accidents (“A New Report 
on Traffic Accidents,” May issue). The 
more our people see the facts in print, 
the quicker public opinion will begin to 
direct itself in its own behalf where 
accident prevention is concerned. 
Howard Pyle, President 
National Safety Council 


Worthwhile 


...We believe the article “A New Re- 
port on Traffic Accidents” is very 
worthwhile and would like to avail our- 
selves of about 1000 reprints. 
Clare P. Briggs 
President, Analyses, Inc. 
Member, Detroit Kiwanis Club 
No. 1, Michigan 


Vicious Combination 


.I have read with considerable inter- 
est the very fine article called “Posse of 
One” in the May issue of the magazine. 


It has long been my personal opinion 
that the number one thorn in the side of 
our otherwise wonderful country and 
the joy of living is the vicious combi- 
nation of dirty politics and crime. 

It is also my opinion, and has been 
for a long time, that the service clubs 
of our great country should do some- 
thing about this number one problem. 
We do a great many wonderful things 
of a kindly nature while we pass up 
many opportunities to do something 
that will really make millions of people 
happier and better off in many ways. 

Surely the members of service clubs 
do not appreciate the way that the gang- 
sters and gunmen continually thumb 
their nose at us and at the law. 

Frank L. Butterworth 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Marion, Indiana 


Raindrops On the Roof 
...I1 found your “Old House” layout 
(and poetry) quite impressive. The use 
of space was quite good, I thought. The 
lines “and raindrops falling on a roof 
with none below to hear” brought back 
memories to me of an old house in Cali- 
fornia and how that sound gave such a 
sense of security to us within, warm 
and dry. Modern homes give no such 
feeling with their sound-proofed ceil- 
ings. 

Willard Hatch 

Yakima, Washington 


Anonymous Art Editor 

...It is quite obvious that someone 
is using keen discernment in the selec- 
tion of artists commissioned to illustrate 
our very fine magazine. The distinct 
styles of Fred Steffen, Bill Fleming, 
Janet LaSalle, Bob O'Reilly, Franklin 
McMahon, Howard Mueller, Phoebe 
Moore, and Art Magee (just to mention 
a few) certainly contribute greatly to 
the end result. 

But who is the modest Art Editor (no 
credit is given under “Magazine Staff”) 
with the uncanny ability to select just 
the right artwork to go with the variety 
of articles used? Introduce yourself. 
Take a bow. Congratulations! 

Andrew A. Engman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Toluca Lake, Los Angeles, 
California 
Our “anonymous art editor” is in reality 
Director of Publications Robert Bruce 
Crippen, who doubles in brass, super- 
vising the production and distribution of 
all the many publications of Kiwanis 
International, as well as providing art 
direction for the magazine. As we write 
this, Bruce is in Dallas, where he is di- 
recting the stage productions at the 
International convention, and he would 
be quite embarrassed to know we were 
printing this letter. THE EDITORS 


Superlative and Excellent 
...I have long felt a deep obligation to 
express my appreciation and congratu- 
lations for The Kiwanis Magazine cover 
designs and excellent contents. 
Robert W. Ohler 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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1958 ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD WINNERS NAMED 
THE INTERNATIONAL Committee on 
Achievement Reports, under the chair- 
manship of W. Clyde Glass of Louisville, 
Kentucky has announced the names of 
the clubs and districts that will receive 
awards in recognition of the excellence 
of their activities programs during the 
year 1958. Achievement awards are given 
in five categories (according to number 
of members) for clubs and in four cate- 
gories (according to number of clubs) 
for districts. Preliminary eliminations of 
the best reports are made on the district 
level and the 150 best reports are for- 
warded to the International committee. 
This list is then slimmed down to twen- 
ty-five winners. According to Chairman 
Clyde: “From the 4396 who were elig- 
ible for awards as of the first of the 
year, a total of 94.9 per cent had sub- 
mitted their reports by the January 25 
deadline. A good record.” 

Of the twenty-five clubs who received 
awards (either as winners or honorable 
mention) this year, only three had been 
similarly honored .in 1957: Lake Weir, 
Florida; Thomasville, Georgia; and Rose- 
land, Chicago, Illinois. For Roseland, it 
was their second year in succession as 
winner of the Gold Group (101 or more 
members). They had also received hon- 
orable mention in 1956. Among the 
districts, six were repeaters: Texas- 


(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from July 16 
through August 15, 1959. 


{0th * 
. ) Freeport, Illinois, July 25 


Asheville, North Carolina, August 11 


35th 
e | ) Live Oak, Florida, July 18 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, July 22 
Conway, Arkansas, July 23 
Norwoy-Paris, Maine, July 24 
Jackson, Minnesota, August 12 
Brunswick, Georgia, August 15 


30th = 
San Pedro, California, July 29 


Issaquah, Washington, August 15 


25th x 
a Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, 


July 24 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


FOR THE HARASSED PROGRAM CHAIRMAN: 
AN ANSWER 


NDOUBTEDLY THE FIRST fact of Kiwanis life learned by any newly appointed 

program chairman is that there are fifty-two weeks in the year—ergo, 
fifty-two meetings. Gifted chairmen have little difficulty locating speakers and 
lecturers to fill the gaps between the induction of new officers in January and 
the report by those who went to the International convention in June. The 
gifted chairman’s inventive mind will also discover a few places to visit and 
things to see and do to provide an occasional (but much needed) change of 
pace. The less gifted chairman, perhaps new at the job or asked to step in at 
the last minute, may find himself relying too often on the old cliches: business 
meetings that should have been handled by the board of directors; movies that 
would just as well have been left to television (where you can always tune 
in another channel); and, even at times, slides of his 1955 vacation in Arizona, 
presented with a running monologue in his own inimitable style. In this latter 
chairman’s club, the secretary is likely to notice: (1) at first, a few stifled 
yawns (2) later, a perceptible sag in the number of members in attendance. 
In due time the lieutenant governor will call to inquire why the club has 
slipped. 

The answer to that question is as simple as the entries in the program 
chairman’s notebook. As no club can prosper long under a steady diet of 
chicken a la king, so no club can continue to exist under a steady diet of 
movies and business. The chairman with initiative and a list of potential 
speakers usually has little trouble filling a fifty-two week schedule. For the 
chairman without a list, an answer is now being provided by Kiwanis 
International program sharing. 

The simple theory behind program sharing is that good program ideas can 
be utilized by more than one club. This has already been done in several 
districts by Kiwanians who have (mostly on their own initiative) compiled 
lists of outstanding programs presented at different clubs throughout the 
previous year. For example, a Kiwanian in Indiana could consult his district 
program sharing sheet for 1958 and discover that Dr. Charles Howell of the 
Indiana State Board of Health was available to lecture on dental health and 
water fluoridation. Michigan Kiwanians knew through their district’s report 
sheet that they could obtain Reverend C. R. Lees to tell of his “Life and 
Work among Canadian Indians,” simply by contacting the Port Huron club. 
The New York City club has sixteen men among its own members who are 
both willing and able speakers and are available on request. The problem isn’t 
always that there aren’t enough speakers or suitable programs available- 
it’s merely a matter of communication. 

The problem of communication is now being attacked with a system of 
program sharing presently being developed by the International Committee 
on Programs and Music under the chairmanship of Jim Beckstrom of Minne- 
apolis. Co-operative program sharing systems are now being set up where 
they are most needed—on the divisional level. Basically, program sharing 
works like this: 

1) A club either knows of a program that it feels is outstanding or has 
members and committees capable of giving entertaining programs themselves. 

2) The club passes this information on to its divisional program sharing 
chairman. 

3) The divisional chairman (around whom the plan revolves) compiles a 
list of programs and makes them easily available to clubs in his division, as 
well as to clubs in neighboring divisions and districts. 

The result, says chairman Jim Beckstrom, will be: “better programs, better 
attendance, greater fellowship, and increased membership growth for every 
club.” Program sharing works much like the car pools used to great advantage 
for conservation of both gasoline and automobiles during World War II. 
With proper sharing, more than one club should be able to get where it is go- 
ing—to successful programs and greater attendance—on the same tank of gas. 
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BANQUET 


l Morne FOLDING 
TABLES 
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Buy Direct from 








Manufacturer 

If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
buret t s«hool, of on the house or purchas 
ing umittee of your club or k ige you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and specia 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis Tues 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery Ala 
rhe DINKLER-ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


Oklahoma; New York; California- 
Nevada-Hawaii; Florida; Georgia; and 
Montana. 

CLUB AWARDS (Gold Section—101 
members or more) Winner: Roseland, 
Chicago, Illinois. Honorable Mention: 
Pampa, Texas; Knoxville, Tennessee; 
East Lansing, Michigan; Troy, Ohio. 
(Silver Section—71 to 100 members) 
Winner: New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Honorable Mention: Thomasville, 
Georgia; Gardena Valley, California; 
Bethesda, Maryland; Capital City, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. (Orange Section—46 
to 70 members) Winner: Bethany, Okla- 
homa. Honorable Mention: Xenia, Ohio; 
Brooksville, Florida; Trenton, Ontario; 
Nampa, Idaho. (Blue Section—31 to 45 
members) Winner: Lake Weir, Florida. 
Honorable Mention: Old York Road, 
Pennsylvania; Rosemead, California; 
Henrietta, Texas; Greater Gentilly, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. (White Section—30 
members or less) Winner: Reseda, Cali- 
fornia. Honorable Mention: Howell, 


Michigan; Riverdale-Dolton, Illinois; 
Mercedes, Texas; Slidell, Louisiana. 
DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group—200 
clubs or more) Winner: Texas-Okla- 
homa. Honorable Mention: New York; 
California-Nevada-Hawaii. (Silver 
Group—125 to 199 clubs) Winner: Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee. Honorable Mention: 
New Jersey; Florida. (Orange Group 
90 to 124 clubs) Winner: Georgia. Hon- 
orable Mention: Indiana; Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan. (Blue Group—89 clubs 
or less) Winner: Western Canada. Hon- 
orable Mention: Montana; Alabama. 





THE PONY EXPRESS 
RIDES AGAIN 


In 1861, THE famed Pony Express trans- 
ported mail from St. Joseph, Missouri 
to Placerville, California—a distance of 
some 1600 miles. Changing horses every 
ten to fifteen miles and riders every 
seventy-five miles, it took about eight 
days for the trip (record for the route: 
seven days and seventeen hours). This 
spring the Pony Express, Kiwanis style, 
rode again from St. Petersburg, Florida 
to Toronto, Ontario, covering approxi- 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between May 7 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Southwest Oklahoma City, Oklahoma... 
Lexington North, North Carolina........ 
Westbrook, Minnesota................... 
Six-Shooter Junction, Harlington, Texas 
Sunset, Salina, Kansas.................. 
Normandale, Montgomery, Alabama..... 
Suburban Hagerstown, Maryland........ 
Rl 


SPONSOR 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


idccaueaesnon Lexington, North Carolina 


Windom, Minnesota 
..East Harlington, Texas 
Salina, Kansas 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Morgan City, Louisiana 


Suncrest Area, Morgantown, West Virginia........... Morgantown, West Virginia 


Edna, Texas. . 


ee .  ewedscbeusees 


NS ee 


Drayton-Waterford, Michigan. . 


i aitehd nes on 6ns ai.es o's 66% 
North Palm Beaches, Florida............ 


Suburban Victoria, Texas 
The Kingsway, Greater Toronto 
and West Toronto, Ontario 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
Pontiac, Pontiac North, and 
West Pontiac, Michigan 
Mattoon, Illinois 
West Palm Beach, 


Riviera Beach, and Jupiter-Hobe Sound, Florida 


Victorville, California ................... 
Northwest Ardmore, Oklahoma.......... 


THE 


Apple Valley, California 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 
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mately the same distance, but in five | 


days. It must be admitted, however, that 
the riders used a jeep instead of horses 
and weren’t carrying mail. 

The modern-day Pony Express riders 
were Glenn Coryell, Bill Grissom, Bob 
Miller, and Gray Eckles, all members of 
the St. Petersburg club. Instead of mail 
they bore hampers of fruit, gifts sent by 
the clubs of the Florida district for In 
ternational President Ken Loheed of the 
Toronto club in honor of U.S.-Canada 
Good Will Week. As was the case in 
Ilden times, these express riders visited 
stations along the way, but again the 
stations weren’t post offices, but Kiwanis 
clubs. They stopped twenty-seven times 
and picked up gifts from twenty-seven 
different clubs (not to mention letters of 
greeting) for Ken and his wife, Helen. 
During the last stretch of their journey, 
they were joined by members of the 
Niagara Falls, New York club. When 
the St. Petersburg Pony Express ar- 
rived in Toronto on April 22, just in 
time for the noon meeting of the Toronto 
club, they found 355 Kiwanians from 
sixty-four different clubs ready to greet 
them and watch them greet Interna- 
tional President Ken. Said Ken later: 
“It was by far the finest thing of its 
kind that I have ever heard of.” 





VITAL STATISTICS 


At presstime there were 255,770 
Kiwanians in 4619 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1924. Circle K 
Clubs numbered 235. 











DEATH STRIKES EDWIN 
SHORTESS IN BATON ROUGE 
Epwin S. Suortess, retired Kiwanis field 
representative, died Sunday morning, 
May 11, in his home in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He was 81 years old. 

A native of Vinton, Iowa, he served 
in the US Army during the Spanish- 
American war and the Philippine In- 
surrection. He stayed in the Philippines 
from 1901 to 1913 helping to establish a 
new educational system there, then later 
edited the Vinton Eagle. He worked for 
Kiwanis International from April of 
1926 until June of 1941 (building forty- 
four new clubs) when he retired and 
moved to Baton Rouge. 

Edwin is survived by his widow (Lois 
of 5279 Greenside Lane, Baton Rouge), 
two sons, and five daughters. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> James G. Crawford, Casper, Wyoming: 
Chosen by the United Nations as their 
representative to train Israeli oil engi- 
neers in core analysis in New Jerusalem. 


> Dr. Curt S. Wachtel, The Bronx, New 
York: Author of a book recently pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Your Mind Can 
Make You Sick or Well. 


> William K. Watson, Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio: Named Area Chairman for the 
United Appeal of Greater Cleveland to 
help recruit more than 50,000 volunteers 
for Cleveland’s combined health and 
welfare drive. 
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Unretouched Photo; Our 50 Towels for $1.00 Offer 
Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World's greatest towel offer, bar none—50, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 
white... only $1.00 (plus 25c for postage & hdig.) or $1.25 
in all! We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direct from MILLS—more than 29,400,000 
Towels since 1953! If you're not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels—keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No. C.0.D’s. Agents Wanted. Make big money! 
50 TOWEL CO. Dept. A676, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 





“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 
says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 





In my position it is very 
important that 1 keep my- 
self well groomed. Auntie- 
Gray Pomade grooms and 
conditions my hair, and 
has brought it back to 
its natura! looking color 
All my friends want to 
know my secret for look- 
ing so young. Auntie-Gra 
Pomade is so natura 
even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair Jerry Ashnan Banking Official 
WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 
Auntie-Gray Pomade has been used for years by business 
men nationwide, where good grooming is important to 
their position. So don't let lifeless, faded 
gray hair mar your good looks. Start 
using Auntie-Gray Pomade now 
GREASELESS, NON-STAINING; dis- 
bey appears the minute you apply to hair 
wl” and scalp. You must be completely satis- 
oe _) fied or money refunded. Send only $3.00 
Y tax included) for 3 ounce size; a full 
oo rHREE MONTHS SUPPLY 
HAIRSHEEN OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fla. 











ZONE YOUR MAIL 
When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 





if Your Chi 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 





reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. L-102, Wilmette, Ill. 


















Fellow Kiwaniana, Truly: | 
‘Thene’s Nothing Ginen 
FOR RESTFUL RELAXATION 
than the 
Original 
PAWLEY'S ISLAND 
ROPE HAMMOCK 


AS HANDCRAFTED FOR GENERATIONS 
AT PAWLEY’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOR THE FAMED HAMMOCK SHOP. 





SOFT, COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


The “Original Pawley’s Island Rope Ham- 
mock”’ is hand woven from selected cotton 
twill twine. Durable, aged oak stretchers 
stabilize and make uniform the extra gener- 
ous width. Strength and long lasting qualities 
are outstanding features. 


MEDIUM SIZE LARGE SIZE 
54° x 84 PRICE 60" x 84’ 
$25.00 DELIVERED $30.00 

For Points West of the Mississippi Add $1.00 

ADDRESS J. ALEX SMITH, Secretary 

ORDERS TO: 








THE KIWANIS CLUB 
MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


~~ 





How thousands 
SLEEP 


BETTER 
—day or night 


For over 25 years, 
SLEEP SHADE 
with its unique design—has provided 
the complete darkness needed for sound 
sleep. Over 2 million have been sold be- 
cause SLEEP SHADE provides abso- 
lute comfort and satisfaction. 

SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black 
sateen...$1.25. 

For another sleep aid, try soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL EAR STOPS to banish 
noises. 25¢ a pair. Five pairs $1.00. 

If your Drug or Department Store can- 
not supply you, we will mail, postage 
prepaid, immediately on receipt of your 
remittance. Full refund if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 





SLEEP SHADE 
COMPANY 
828 Mission St. 
Dept. K 
P. ©. Box 968 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on this package when 
buying Sleep Shade 








EDITORIAL 





By SAUL K. PADOVER 





Dean, School of Politics, New School for Social Research, New York, New York. 


HOW YOU CAN INFLUENCE FOREIGN POLICY 


T 
Now THAT the US and Canada are deeply immersed 
in foreign affairs, with commitments on a global 
scale, the question, the vital question, is: How—and 
how well—do our community leaders perform their 
function in enlightening the people? 

The question is crucial because, unlike domestic 
affairs, international problems are too complex and 
too difficult for the average citizen to understand 
without guidance. For example, in a recent nation- 
wide poll conducted by the New York Times on the 
Berlin issue, about 39 per cent of the Americans 
queried did not know whether Berlin was in East or 
West Germany and proved poorly informed on many 
other aspects of the problem. Here is where effective, 
well-informed leaders might have helped. 

Who are the leaders? In every community there 
are individuals or small groups with power and in- 
fluence. They shape public opinion and create the 
policies that influence their fellow citizens. These 
men are the leaders. If they provide proper enlight- 
enment and direction, they contribute to a sane and 
sensible policy. If they fail, their country is in 
trouble indeed. 

American and Canadian life today exemplifies 
Jefferson's conception of a natural aristocracy. 
Whether in business or government or the profes- 
sions, our leaders are those whose positions were 
attained through individual effort and skill, rather 
than birth. Cases of inherited wealth and social status 
do exist among the leaders, but the majority, includ- 
ing the last two Presidents of the US and the present 
Prime Minister of Canada, come from modest homes. 
Surveys indicate that most leaders—mayors, presi- 
dents of civic organizations, members of Congress 
and Parliament, heads of industries—are college 
graduates; and, on community levels, more than 
half of them have professional degrees. The educa- 
tional ladder—that is, training for positions of power 
and influence—still remains the primary avenue of 
advancement. 

Of all the categories of leadership, that of busi- 
ness is perhaps the most influential. In every com- 
munity in our two nations, it is the top business 





Reprinted by permission of Think magazine, published by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. Copyright 1959 
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leaders who are admired and heeded. Business and 
service organizations, particularly in the smaller and 
middle-sized communities, are main centers of influ- 
ence regarding public (including international) af- 
fairs. A speech or statement before the Chamber of 
Commerce or Kiwanis is likely to carry more weight 
than a lecture in a classroom or, for that matter, a 
sermon in church. Furthermore, local newspapers 
and radio-TV stations—direct and continuous mold- 
ers of public opinion—are the property of community 
leaders. To put it in different terms, ownership. of 
these media, which are often multi-million dollar 
properties, almost automatically bestows influence 
and power—leadership—on the proprietor. 

Business leadership in our communities is rarely 
absolute, however. The leader, to be successful, can- 
not act contrary to the basic expectations of those he 
hopes to lead. A man challenging the fundamental 
beliefs and hopes of the community, no matter how 
rich or powerful he may be, soon finds himself “out 
on a limb,” likely to end up talking to himself in a 
social vacuum. Hence, in all communities the leaders 
—whether political, social, professional, or economic 
-are nearly always “joiners.” They belong to any- 
where from a half dozen to two or three dozen local 
or national organizations that are very influential in 
their communities. Through these organizations— 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Chamber of Commerce, 
American Legion, Community Fund, church affilia- 
tions—they exert influence and help to set commu- 
nity patterns of thinking and doing. 

In what fields do leaders lead? Everywhere they 
occupy themselves primarily with local affairs, al- 
though on occasion they may deliver a talk on for- 
eign policy. Community needs—such as schools, hous- 
ing, taxes, and real estate development—absorb the 
time and interest of the leaders, as well as of the 
public at large. Problems of state or province-wide 
nature concern them mainly insofar as they impinge 
on the communities. As for national affairs, they are 
of secondary interest, confined largely to elections or 
to some special doings in Washington or Ottawa. 

This general situation gives a partial answer to our 
question as to what the leadership does in foreign 
policy. By and large, the answer is that the leaders 
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do very little. Although they are somewhat better 
informed on foreign affairs than the general public, 
the truth is that most of them are indifferent. About 
one out of ten leaders in American communities 
trouble themselves with world problems, but this 
figure may be too high. In Canada, traditionally 
more foreign affairs minded, interest is more pro- 
nounced, but still not startlingly so—especially in 
the West. 

Two main reasons account for this general in- 
difference to international problems on the part of 
most community leaders. One is remoteness; the 
other is helplessness. 

Leaders are inclined to feel, as does also the gen- 
eral public, that foreign affairs are not only “foreign” 
but very far from home—far both physically and 
psychologically. The world’s trouble spots are dis- 
tant places on the map, and it requires an effort of 
the imagination to realize that the current troubles 
in Iraq or Tibet may have serious consequences for 
our own futures. Even more important is the pre- 
vailing feeling among leaders that international 
affairs are out of their hands. 

With the best intentions in the world, what can 
even a prominent community leader do in the field 
of foreign policy? 

To sway events, he has to have the ear of a high 
government official, he thinks, and if he does not, 
why waste his time? In other words, the leader knows 
that on a community level his efforts can bring 
tangible results: the school, the park, the swimming 
pool for children he helps to build are there for all 
to see, use, and appreciate. But what can he do in or 
for India, Ghana, New Guinea,.or even his State 
Department or Department of External Affairs? He 
senses that he can do nothing, and this begets frus- 
tration and, ultimately, indifference. 

The truth, however, is that local leaders are too 
pessimistic on the subject. They are not, or at least 
they need not be, as helpless as they think them- 
selves to be. To be sure, they cannot formulate for- 
eign policy or execute it or directly change the 
course of events abroad. But they can do the next 
best thing: they can shape and enlighten public 
opinion for desirable ends. For democracies such as 
ours it is public opinion that, in the last analysis, 
decides major policies, including those affecting for- 
eign affairs. Without the support of the people 
through their representatives in Congress and Par- 
liament, important policy decisions cannot be exe- 
cuted in our capitols. 

Today, public opinion in regard to international 
affairs is of peculiar importance because of finances. 
In the past, foreign policy consisted largely of con- 
sular activities, diplomatic negotiations, and treaty- 
making, requiring a minimum of financial outlay. 
Nowadays, however, our positions as world leaders 
involve a minimum of routine diplomacy and a 
maximum of dollars. In the last decade, the United 
States spent nearly $20 billion on nonmilitary assist- 
ance abroad. During the same period Canada, with 
one tenth the population of the US, and one thir- 
teenth the national gross product, spent $2.5 billion. 

Under the Constitution, money bills are the pre- 
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rogative of the Congress, which means that the 
latter, operating through the powerful standing For- 
eign Relations Committee in the Senate and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the House, now plays 
a preponderant role in foreign affairs. Hence, the 
American people are deeply involved in the situa- 
tion, since they are called upon regularly—every two, 
four, and six years—to vote for those who make and 
carry out foreign policy in Washington. Canadians 
are equally involved, for while policy is made in a 
somewhat different manner than in the US, the chief 
decision makers—the Prime Minister and members 
of Parliament—are also elected officials. 

At this point, public opinion comes fully into play. 
The wisdom, or lack of it, shown in the voters’ 
choice of their representatives depends largely on 
prevailing local opinion. Opinion, we have seen, is 
molded by local leaders, first from the business com- 
munity and, secondly, from professional, civil, reli- 
gious, and educational bodies. But in foreign affairs 
these leaders have not lived up to their potential- 
ities. The majority of them are indifferent to “poli- 
tical” problems that transcend the boundaries of 
their communities. It is a disturbing fact that the 
American press as a whole devotes on an average less 
than 5 per cent of all its news space to international 
affairs; most newspapers, indeed, give less than 
half that amount. Canada, again, is somewhat more 
foreign-affairs minded. A pre-World War II survey 
put the figure at 10 per cent; today it is probably 
somewhat higher. But even this figure is no bargain 
in a changing world. The leaders of the press, both 
editors and publishers, justify their practice on the 
ground that their readers are not interested in for- 
eign affairs. This, however, is an avoidance of re- 
sponsibility in an age of crisis. 

The local leaders can do much more than they are 
doing at present to enlighten the public on interna- 
tional problems which are now matters of national 
survival. 

They can, for one thing, give greater support to 
existing organizations devoted to foreign affairs. At 
present, sixty cities in the US have Councils on For- 
eign Relations or World Affairs; twenty cities in 
Canada have branches of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. But membership and attendance are 
generally small. The leaders can organize systematic 
study groups. They can provide for a continuing 
series of lectures in their communities. They can 
keep in constant contact with their legislators. They 
can, above all, enlarge the foreign policy content of 
the media and encourage the writing of interpreta- 
tive articles in the newspapers. They can stimulate 
‘public debate on the air waves. 

These suggestions are not councils of perfection. 
Nor are they fringe luxuries. The way the world is 
going, they are, indeed, urgent necessities for our 
survival as a free world power. For in any democ- 
racy there is absolutely no substitute for public opin- 
ion. Vital decisions cannot be left to the specialists 
or the much-abused “politicians.” The people have 
to make them. And the community leaders have to 
assume the burden of guidance and leadership more 
than they have hitherto done. THE END 
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HE CONFERENCE had ended. Yield- 
, od to family pressure, young Bob 
had agreed to enter State University 
to become an engineer. That his 
math grades in high school were only 
mediocre, that he preferred to get a 
job hadn’t been judged an important 
factor. Facing Bob now was a tough 
engineering curriculum. He would 
surmount it only with the greatest 
difficulty and at best would make a 
second-rate engineer. On the other 
hand, he might have been a first-rate 
technician, well paid and content in 
his work. 

Every day scenes like the above 
occur, bringing their harvest of frus- 
tration and failure to young people 
seeking to find the right job. Not only 
Bob’s parents, but thousands of 
others, feeling that a college degree 
is a mark of social respectability, 
push their unwilling offspring into 
white collar professions. This par- 
ental coercion is aided and abetted 
by the current publicity in newspa- 
pers and other public media regard- 
ing the shortage of scientists and the 
fabulous rewards that await them. In 
spite of America’s democratic tradi- 
tion, the cult of the white collar has 
such a hold upon our way of thinking 
that it has become a major cause of 
vocational maladjustment and diffi- 
culties in our manpower supply. 

What has been poorly understood 
by the general public is that in addi- 
tion to full-blown scientists and en- 
gineers there is a critical need for 
personnel at the middle echelon— 
technical specialists. Industrial lead- 
ers have time and again complained 
that one of the greatest handicaps in 
the path of our technological prog- 
ress is the scant supply of support 
personnel trained to perform a va- 
riety of operations, from computing 
mathematical data to producing tools 
and dies. 


Tue resuLTING wasTE is creating a 
serious condition. “Over 75 per cent 
of today’s engineers in industry,” 
Robert L. Stedfeld, managing editor 
of Machine Design, recently declared, 
“have become $10,000 clerks.” An 
electronics firm recently discovered 
that in one of its divisions the engi- 
neers spent at least a quarter of their 
time in jobs that could easily be 
turned over to trained technicians, 
clerical, or administrative employees. 
Throughout the country thousands 
of men holding science and engineer- 
ing degrees are being wasted as sales 
engineers, manual writers, glorified 
draftsmen, and trouble-shooters. 
Eugene D. Vinogradoff, executive 
director of the former President's 


Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers, has this to say: “We looked 
into almost every civilized nation, 
and we found three technicians for 
every engineer or scientist. Then we 
looked at the US situation and found 
our schools turning out three sci- 
entists for every technician.” This is, 
of course, the reason why scientists 
and engineers in most other coun- 
tries, freed from paper work and 
routine laboratory procedures, can 
devote themselves to the creative 
thinking and doing that is so badly 
needed today. 

And yet we did receive warnings 
—largely unheeded—in the past. For 
example, as early as 1944, during 
World War II, the US Office of Edu- 
cation made a study of industrial and 
trade occupations in the United 
States and found that, on an average, 
five technicians were needed for each 
engineer. Recent studies have found 
this ratio even wider today. 

Coupled with the general indiffer- 
ence to the middle technical occupa- 
tions goes the lack of anything like a 
national network of schools to train 
our youth for them. At a time when 
the Russians threaten to outstrip us 
in the technological race, one won- 
ders how long we can afford to re- 
main indifferent to this question. 

After a recent visit to the USSR, 
William Benton, publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and former 
Senator from Connecticut, called at- 
tention to the Russian solution to 
the problem. The Soviets have built 
up a vast structure of “tekhnikums” 
of two to five years duration. In these 
secondary professional schools, fu- 
ture technicians and specialists are 
trained to perform hundreds of sup- 
port tasks vital to science and tech- 
nology. Mr. Benton concluded, “Not 
only are we graduating little more 
than half the scientists and engi- 
neers the Soviet Union is, but we are 
wasting their talents for lack of a 
‘tekhnikum’ counterpart.” 

Similarly, Great Britain has built 
up a chain of some two hundred tech- 
nical colleges, most of them granting 
the ordinary “national engineering 
certificate,” roughly equivalent to the 
first year of work in a university. 
Above this plane come the area col- 
leges where students can specialize 
and receive higher national certifi- 
cates. In addition, there are eight 
national colleges of technology where 
the end product is the diploma in 
technology and for which some prac- 
tical work is required. At present 
about a half million students are at- 
tending part-time courses for the 
ordinary and higher national certifi- 





cates, thus assuring a steady supply 
of technical personnel at the middle 
echelon. 

All this, however, does not mean 
that we are no longer in need of 
more engineers and scientists. On 
the contrary, there is no ceiling on 
our requirements for brainpower in 
virtually every technological field. 
The possibilities that applied science 
offers for a richer, more abundant 
life are simply limitless. It was put 
quite aptly by Dr. H. J. Rand, presi- 
dent of Rand Development Corpora- 
tion, of Cleveland, who recently 
predicted that, “The revolutionists 
of the future will be the scientists 
and engineers. This key group will 
work radical changes in our lives. 
They will work wonders that no ma- 
gician would dare to contemplate, 
weaving tapestries of metal, creating 
new cloth, new metals, new foods, 
new plants.” Yet, these people can- 
not do the job alone. High speed 
production, automation, and other 
technical developments make imper- 
ative that we also prepare support 
personnel for this national manpower 
team. 


Wane arrrruves of snobbishness 
and the worship of the white collar 
are in large part responsible for our 
scanty supply of technicians, this is 
not the whole story. Widespread ig- 
norance—shared by parents, children, 
and counselors alike—has helped to 
keep young Americans away in 
droves from hundreds of useful and 
well-paying: specialties. Unhappily, 
to many persons nothing lies between 
the two extremes of non-skilled 
manual labor and such careers as 
law, medicine, and engineering. As a 
result, we are producing an increas- 
ing number of occupational misfits, 
pressured by their kin into the 
“prestige” professions where compe- 
tition is merciless and where golden 
opportunities by no means exist for 
all comers. 

Nor are even all gifted young peo- 
ple temperamentally and otherwise 
suited to hold their own in the rat- 
race leading to the professions. For 
instance, after getting through an 
arduous law course and passing an 
exacting bar examination, the shave- 
tail attorney who hangs out his 
shingle is often faced by actual star- 
vation, particularly if he lacks con- 
nections and means. The doctor, al- 
though generally faring better, may 
also find that his initial investment 
for equipment and specialization, plus 
the slow trickle of patients, leave him 
and his family in debt for years. As 
for the university instructor, so much 
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has already been said about the 
genteel poverty in which he lives that 
further commentary is superfluous. 

Yet it is the graduate engineer— 
built up to feel that he is the “man 
of the hour”—who is most likely to 
face the greatest disappointment. Ex- 
pecting to take his place in a truly 
creative capacity, he may be shunted 
off to a dingy little office in a factory 
located in the grimiest section of 
some industrial city, to perform sim- 
ple chores with a slide rule. Not in- 
frequently, the pay he receives is a 
mere pittance, if one takes into con- 
sideration the time and money in- 
vested by him in his education. 

By contrast, the technician, whose 
training often requires little more 
than a year or two, is apt to recover 
the greatest return for his modest in- 
vestment. Nor does he necessarily 
find that he must resign himself to a 
certain type of job indefinitely. For 
the alert young man who displays 
initiative and drive, doors to better 
futures open easily in an expanding 
technological society such as ours. 
As is well known, the number of 
captains of industry who got their 
start as technicians performing mod- 
est tasks is legion. 

Dr. Howard L. Bevis, chairman of 
the already-mentioned President's 
Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers, which concluded its work in 
1958, turned in an alarming report 
on this phase of our manpower situ- 
ation. In a letter addressed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he wrote that the 
situation “... poses new and difficult 
problems for our educational system 
and calls for changes in the accepted 
patterns of labor force deployment.” 

Fortunately, however, there today 
is a growing awareness of the prob- 
lem, accompanied by a willingness to 
do something about it. Private indus- 
try, most directly concerned, has 
sought and found one type of solu- 
tion—through in-service training. 
Back in 1955 the Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of Milwau- 
kee, unable to secure enough 
qualified engineers, began to seek 
technicians, only to find them every 
bit as scarce. The firm set up its own 
training courses. “We designed our 
program after a detailed survey of 
the needs of every engineering de- 
partment,” Frank Churchill, super- 
visor of the Technical Training 
Department, remarked. Two years 
later, tallying up the results of the 
experiment, it was found that the 
morale and efficiency of the engi- 
neers, freed from paper-pushing and 
routine operations, had vastly im- 
proved. The turnover rate of tech- 
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nicians had become substantially 
lower than that of engineers; and 
their performance, thanks to con- 
tinued training, had appreciably im- 
proved. Moreover, through the 
program, talents and capabilities 
were discovered in trainees that 
might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 


Five years aco, another firm, Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Convair-Fort Worth 
Division, faced with the increasing 
complexities of aircraft instrumenta- 
tion and the difficulties of acquiring 
adequately trained technicians, es- 
tablished its own training school. The 
results have been remarkable. Four 
years ago Convair had 120 instru- 
ment mechanics working under a 
general foreman in the Development 
Field Operations Department. Of 
these, only four were highly skilled 
in electronics and twelve classified as 
electrical technicians. At present, 
that department employs 500 persons, 
122 of them skilled electronic tech- 
nicians, mostly in-service trained. 

Instrument technician positions 
have changed dramatically with the 
advances in electronics, and a new 
job description recently prepared by 
Convair reflects how much this type 
of work has gained in complexity— 
and dignity. It reads as follows: This 
occupation requires the application 
of electronic and research techniques 
to design, develop, construct, and 
evaluate electro-mechanical devices 
and electronic circuits for ground 
and airborne instrumentation sys- 
tems. 

Accordingly, last year Convair ex- 
panded its in-service training to a 
1600-hour curriculum, which can 
serve as the basis for a four-year col- 
lege program. Interested employees 
take required humanities courses 
and receive their degrees at local 
universities. This enlightened pro- 
gram therefore serves the double 
purpose of aiding employees to win 
their sheepskins and of satisfying the 
company’s need for instrument tech- 
nicians. Reports of high morale 
around Convair are not at all ex- 
aggerated. 

Another measure that needs to be 
undertaken is the development of a 
system of higher technical schools, 
which may adopt features from Great 
Britain or other lands. This ought to 
be preceded by the formation, per- 
haps under the auspices of the US 
Office of Education, of a “task force 
for technical training” and should 
include leaders from industry, com- 
merce, education, and government. 
Its purpose would be to study the 
problem and prescribe the type of 


institutions that best answer Amer- 
ica’s needs. The result could be a 
network of teaching centers for those 
not interested or suited either for the 
professions or for the usual liberal 
arts curricula. While helping to sup- 
ply our manpower needs, these 
teaching centers would permit many 
institutions, particularly state uni- 
versities, to raise their standards 
by concentrating on those students 
who are properly collegiate material. 
The writer in his twelve years of 
teaching at universities found that 
the greatest obstacle to high aca- 
demic standards was the constant 
necessity for “teaching down” : to 
young men and women who had no 
business in college but might have 
thrived in courses of training that 
corresponded more to their interests 
and abilities. 

At the same time, it is essential 
that a campaign be launched to make 
young people and their parents aware 
of opportunities in the middle-eche- 
lon specialties. Special targets in this 
connection would be guidance spe- 
cialists and counselors, who exercise 
so much influence in steering youth 
toward careers. It appears certain 
that if the right sort of information is 
realistically and attractively pre- 
sented, American youngsters will sit 
up and take notice. 

Doubting Thomases who still re- 
gard the middle specialties with con- 
descension are advised to scan the 
“help wanted” advertisements in 
their newspapers to find proof in 
black and white of the high degree 
to which such vocations are re- 
warded. In a recent issue of a Wash- 
ington paper, the Radio Corporation 
of America announced spectacular 
opportunities for electronics techni- 
cians, with salaries ranging from 
$15,000 to $18,000 per year. Although 
not typical, this opportunity, involv- 
ing overseas work, still reflects a 
trend. A large industrial firm not 
long ago placed the following adver- 
tisement in a New York newspaper: 
“Brains and hands needed immedi- 
ately, familiar with machine shop 
practices, good salary and a sound 
future. The field is wide open.” The 
need, the money, and the future are 
there, but one may find the white 
collar missing. 


Correction: Let’s not be so con- 
cerned about colors—most technicians 
do wear white collars. As for the rest 
of their wardrobe, it is often far more 
stylish than that of the underpaid 
office worker, who may be making 
that threadbare gray suit do for still 
another season! THE END 
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sportsman’s show is without doubt 


n the Lakehead region of Northwest Ontario, the bl 
i winters are cold and the snow often piles up in Best in the Northwest 
drifts around the houses. In these houses, people 
cuddle around their fireplaces and/or television 
sets and look forward to warmer days when they 
can take fishing pole or hunting rifle in hand and 
walk out into the great outdoors, of which the 
area around Fort William and Port Arthur has so 
much. To whet the appetite of the Lakehead sports- 
man, the Kiwanis club of West Fort William has 
for the past five years sponsored the Northwest 
Ontario Sportsman’s Show. It is a show not neces- 
sarily for sportsmen only, but for the entire family, 
since the show is now so big (it lasts four days) 
and varied that anyone in the family is bound to 
find at least a half dozen events or attractions of 
interest to him. Among the many attractions at the 
show this year were displays of: rowboats, canoes, 
oars, paddles, tents, a prefabricated summer cabin, 
sleeping bags, mosquito netting, guns, chairs, cush- 
ions, fishing tackle, tools, chain saws, welding units, 
automobile soaps and polishes, and even automo- 








Scene of the Northwest 
Ontario Sportsman’s Show was the 
Fort William Gardens. 
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The fishing pond was so 
popular with the youngsters that 
Kiwanians had to feed the 

fish every day before 

the doors opened to prevent too 
many from being caught. 


biles themselves. If this weren’t enough, there 
were: fly casting exhibitions and contests and 
swimming races in the big pool in the large main 
auditorium; fishing for live fish in a smaller pool 
in the side auditorium (if you caught a fish a man 
who sold deep freezes would store it for the eve- 
ning); a conservation poster contest for grammar 
school children (theme of winning poster: “Take 
Part in Helping Our Wildlife”); and a beauty- 
talent contest to select Miss Northwestern Ontario, 
crowned ,at the closing ceremony on Saturday 
night. As usual, children had the most fun. Besides 
being able to fish and cast, they could have three 
throws at a pile of unmovable milk bottles for a 
quarter, take three shots at an archery target for 
a quarter, or (the best buy) get a chocolate milk 
shake for a quarter. Hot dogs, ice cream, and candy 
were also readily available to young gentlemen 
with means, and not too far from a booth where an 
artist was sketching portraits of youngsters and 
another booth where an artist was cutting silhou- 
ettes of youngsters, there was a booth where Mom 
could sit down. Dad was probably off somewhere 
looking at outboard engines or the new model 
speedboats, which with chrome trim and sweeping 
tailfins look like cars, which for several years have 
looked like fish. To add to the confusion/entertain- 
ment, there was a foursome of trampoline artists 
from the Fort William YMCA (one tumbler 
bounced so high he knocked down the wire lead- 
ing to the loudspeaker, thus leaving the master of 
ceremonies temporarily without words); a pretty 
girl in a striped bathing suit accompanied by two 
prettier trained seals, which were probably capable 
of balancing everything up to and including the 
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Miss Canada (Danica d’Hondt) 
was popular with both youngsters 
and oldsters. In addition 

to signing autographs 

she helped to judge the Miss 
Northwest Ontario pageant. 


national budget; and a man named Willie Necker, 
whose dogs jumped over hurdles, through hoops, 
and into the water, picked up pigeons in their 
mouths with no appreciable damage to the pigeons, 
barked occasionally, and chased a pet duck named 
Emma. Emma turned out to be the best performer 
of the final evening. After her swimming and div- 
ing act, she hid under a ramp leading down into 
the pool, and it took three men and five dogs first 
to find her and then to get her out. During the 
four-day event, beginning on Wednesday after- 
noon and ending Saturday night, the West Fort 
William Kiwanians were easily discernible by their 
white yachting caps, dark blue shirts, and yellow 
Kiwanis emblem ties. They planned the show, 
supervised the erection of all exhibits, manned 
booths, sold tickets, ran errands; and when the 
hall was cleared of people; they worked through 
the night to clear it of debris. They suffered all 
this cheerfully. Why not? They were clearing $5000 
for their welfare fund. All in all, 22,000 people 
(more than half the population of the city) visited 
the show and probably most of them and more 
will be back for next year’s event, which prom- 
ises to get better, although not much bigger. Even 
with their 5000-seat auditorium (almost filled to 
capacity for the closing show) and a side building 
that during the winter is big enough for eight 
curling sheets, the club sold every available inch 
of floor space to exhibitors. Two weeks after the 
show’s close, the West Fort William club had 
already received definite space commitments frorn 
three firms that weren’t in this year’s show, while 
five firms that were, indicated that they would 
like twice the amount of floor space for next year. 
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Jack Evans (left) was 
general chairman. Alex Pupeza 
handled announcing. 


West Fort William Kiwanian 

Dr. Lionel Hastings (standing 
center) supervised this 

year’s Miss Northwest Ontario 
pageant, which ran 

concurrently with and 

was the climax of the Sportman’s 
Show. Three judges spent 

four days observing five girls 
before selecting Miss 

Fort William as the winner. All of 
the finalists received 
scholarships, with the winner also 
receiving a trip to 

Hamilton in August to represent 
the Lakehead region 

in the Miss Canada pageant. 


An hour-long show given 
twice daily featured gymnasts, 
dogs, and trained seals. 





Produced by Hal Higdon 
Photography by Robert McCullough 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS ago this month 
‘ r the US and Canada were ready 
to go to war over an issue worth no 
more than a pig. Matter of fact, a pig 
played an important role in the 
fracas, which caused much diplo- 
matic huffing and puffing and even 
brought troops of both nations scur- 
rying to the border. 

The trouble leading to the little- 
known, all-but-forgotten “Pig War” 
of 1859 stemmed from the old north- 
western boundary dispute that sup- 
posedly had been settled by the 
Oregon Treaty signed thirteen years 
earlier. By and large, the Oregon 
Treaty worked: the Americans 
stopped shouting “Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight,” and both sides agreed that 
a US-Canadian boundary following 
the Forty-ninth parallel (and no 
fight) was good enough. But to the 
people living along the new border 
between what is today the state of 
Washington and British Columbia, 
the Oregon Treaty fell some 170 
square miles short of being satisfac- 
tory. The area they disputed was 
San Juan Island. 

The friction troubling both coun- 
tries was borne not of ill will or ag- 
gressiveness, but of ignorance. When 
drafting the Oregon agreement, the 
arm-chair diplomats defined the 
westernmost boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States as run- 
ning through “the middle of the 
channel which separates the conti- 
nent from Vancouver's island.” This 
sounded fine on paper but didn’t 
work in practice: in the middle of 
the channel were a number of 
islands, the largest of which, San 
Juan, was cut roughly in half by this 
imaginary line. 

Ever since the signing of the treaty 
there had been an argument about 
the island's ownership. The British, 
whose Hudson’s Bay Company 
brought to San Juan flocks of sheep 
and a few shepherds, claimed that 
the treaty intended to make the is- 
land theirs. The Yanks, who moved 
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Split by treaty, San Juan 





island threatened to alienate traditional 
friends—until a pig intervened 

















By MILAN KUBIC 


in on the strength of opposite inter- 
pretation of the settlement, squatted 
in the best farming areas and 
thumbed their noses at all who ob- 
jected. To complicate matters, local 
Indians, who rightfully felt that their 
claims to the island were least ques- 
tionable, judiciously stole from both 
the British and the Americans, and in 
general kept tempers on edge. 

Clearly, the situation had all the 
ingredients of trouble: disputed land, 
indignant populace, and a third party 
bent on stirring up trouble. To make 
things worse, both British and Amer- 
ican top officials in the area, Gov- 
ernor Douglas at Victoria on Van- 
couver Island and Brigadier General 
William S. Harvey, US Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Oregon, 
were over-zealous in protesting the 
real or imagined wrongs committed 
on the island. As time went along, 
reports to their respective capitals 
grew from irritated to furious and 
slowly found more and more recep- 
tive ears in both the Foreign Office 
and the State Department. 

The first attempt at a show-down 
came in 1855. The Washington Ter- 
ritory had been organized the previ- 
ous year, and the ambitious Yankee 
legislators included the disputed San 
Juan in the newly incorporated 
Whatcom County. An enterprising 
sheriff was put in charge, and he de- 
cided that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany should pay county taxes. When 
the shepherds would not comply, he 
moved in with a posse and confis- 
cated thirty-four breeding rams. 

This was a very rude move, as in- 
ternational politics go, and the British 
responded by sending a bill for the 
kidnapped animals, together with 
some strong language, to Uncle Sam 
in Washington. But Uncle Sam was 
adamant because, as it was advised 
by General Harvey, San Juan was 
“as important to the Pacific States as 
Cuba is to those on the Atlantic.” It 
was unthinkable, Washington grum- 
bled, that it should recognize British 
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claims to a territory of such “vital” 
importance. The British were equally 
unequivocal. As their boundary com- 
missioner insisted, San Juan had to 
be held by Great Britain lest its sur- 
render “prove fatal to Her Majesty’s 
possessions on this quarter of the 
globe.” 

Less than a generation later this 
kind of reasoning was recognized as 
ridiculous, but between 1855 and 
1859 the strategic importance of San 
Juan was argued with deadly seri- 
ousness. Both the British and the 
Americans moved troops into nearby 
areas; shepherds and squatters alike 
walked about armed. And as the dip- 
lomatic notes changed from indignant 
to downright smoldering, the little 
island quivered with tension, waiting 
for the first outbreak of violence. 

Then, on a clear summer morning 
of July 15, 1859, a shot rang out that 
brought the crisis to a head. The 
man who fired that shot was an 
American squatter. 















































The victim, fortunately, was only a 
British pig. 

The circumstances of this unique 
border incident are a bit hazy, with 
most historians in disagreement as to 
whether the pig was killed because 
the American was hungry or whether 
it was killed because it was hungry 
and plundered the Yankee’s field. 
The most immediate account of the 
event came from General Harney 
(not the most objective reporter, to 
say the least), who had repaired post- 
haste for the scene and described the 
piggish outrage in a lengthy letter to 
Washington: 

“The American shot a pig belong- 
ing to the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 
he wrote in part, “after having been 
greatly provoked by the person in 
charge, to whom he had applied to 
have the pig secured, as it damaged 
his field. This request was treated 
with contempt and the pig was shot, 
the American offering twice the value 
of the animal, which was refused.” 

A Canadian report disputed the 
point, indicating that the squatter 
shot the pig “as it was his want to 
have some meat.” But the all-impor- 
tant fact remained that the first shot 
was fired, and no human blood was 
shed. Thus there was no national 
honor to avenge, no feverish emo- 
tions to calm. On the contrary, the 
whole affair began to look mildly 
ridiculous. 

The first consequences, true 
enough, were as rash as could be ex- 
pected, considering the hotheaded 
people on the scene. 

Governor Douglas sent to the is- 


land a ship-of-war with orders to 
seize the Yank and bring him to Vic- 
toria for a trial (he never succeeded; 
the squatter once again reached for 
his rifle and chased the sailors away), 
while the Americans landed with 
sixty soldiers and dug in. The British 
then moved another warship to the 
island in order to prevent further 
landings, and General Harney or- 
dered a reinforcement of four com- 
panies and eight 32-pounders. Fi- 
nally the British topped this show of 
strength with “five vessels-of-war, 
167 guns, and 2140 men,” as Gov- 
ernor Douglas proudly reported to 
his government. 

But just as the guns were primed 
and men faced each other across a 
tiny, unimportant piece of land, gov- 
ernment heads on both sides, more 
amused than shocked by the incident, 
stepped in. The cool, common sense 
that had prevailed throughout most 
of the history of US-Canadian rela- 
tions once again was gaining the up- 
per hand. 

The first conciliatory move was 
made by President Buchanan, who 
sent to the island General Winfield 
Scott, his Army chief of staff, and re- 
called the belligerent Harney. The 
British responded in spirit and 
agreed to a joint occupation. The 
number of troops involved was whit- 
tled down to two corporal’s guards 
on either side, who, the historians 
noted, got along “remarkably well.” 

Shortly afterward, the Civil War 
broke out, and the incident was all 
but forgotten. The “Pig War” was 
finally settled as a result of the 1871 
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Washington conference during which 
both sides turned over the boundary 
issue to the German Emperor for 
arbitration. The Emperor took the 
side of the Americans, adjudicated 
the boundary line west of the San 
Juan Island, and that’s where the 
boundary has stood ever since. 

To commemorate the century-old 
“Pig War,” as well as to acknowledge 
the spirit of friendship in which it 
was ended, Senators Warren G. Mag- 
nuson and Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington introduced recently on 
the floor of the US Senate a bill 
authorizing the establishment of the 
Pig War National Monument on San 
Juan. The measure would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire the land where the pig was 
shot and establish there a monument 
under the National Monument Act of 
1916. 

“That animal,” said rotund, round- 
faced Senator Magnuson after he in- 
troduced the bill, “might well have 
helped avert a war by turning the 
attention of high-level officials to a 
sore, seething troublespot that 
threatened to ruin the American- 
Canadian friendship. 

“The settlement that followed the 
squatter’s shot is a milestone in the 
peaceful relations along our com- 
mon border, and all that at a cost 
no greater than the life of a skinny 
pig. You might say that the poor hog 
died so that Americans and Can- 
adians could go on living in peace. 

“If that’s so—and I believe it to 
be the case—then no pig ever met its 
end for a nobler cause.” THE END 


**...the Americans landed with sixty soldiers and dug in.” 
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By KIRK POLKING 


OR SEVERAL days, the naval bat- 

teries had shelled the Confeder- 
ate island fortress without pause 
and without success. On shore, Brig- 
adier General John Pope, a West 
Point man, impatiently paced the 
banks and cursed the bungling in- 
efficiency of the US Navy in general 
and one Commander Andrew Hull 
Foote in particular. 

Commander Foote, the naval of- 
ficer in charge of the gunboat flotilla 
attached to Pope’s army, was now 
shelling Island Number Ten, a Con- 
federate stronghold located behind a 
hairpin bend of the Mississippi. Just 
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THE BALLOON 
GOES TO WAR 


a few days earlier, General Pope's 
Union troops had successfully cap- 
tured New Madrid, Missouri, some 
ten miles upstream, but until now the 
heavily-armed Confederate fortress 
on Island Number Ten had resisted 
all attacks. 

Foote had anchored his flotilla up- 
stream of the island and on the other 
side of the hairpin bend in order to 
avoid enemy gunboats. But firing di- 
agonally across the protruding corner 
of land, his naval officers could not 
see the exact location of the enemy, 
nor were they able to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of their own artillery fire. 


Though not always appreciated by 
the generals who commanded him, a 
daring civilian balloonist gave the 
US Army its first eyes in the sky 
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So Commander Foote sent for 
“aerial reconnaissance support.” 

In the present age of jets, that 
might seem the logical thing to do, 
but during the War between the 
States, some forty-one years before 
Wilbur and Orville Wright’s airplane 
hobbled bravely off the ground, the 
Commander’s summons was, to say 
the least, unusual. That he got what 
he asked for was even more unusual, 
but get it he did. A gas balloon was 
brought close to the island on a flat 
boat, inflated, and released to soar 
gingerly over the enemy fortress. In- 
side the basket were a pilot and two 
Union mortar officers. 

From the air, the enemy gun posi- 
tions were plainly apparent—as was 
the reason for the ineffectiveness of 
Union artillery fire. The direction of 
firing was correct, but the elevation 
wasn’t. This caused the shells to fall 
beyond the target. The observers also 
noted that seven steamers were lo- 
cated at the lower end of the island, 
but no enemy gunboats were in the 
vicinity. 

The balloonist descended with his 
information, and the artillery officers 
set about correcting their fire. Within 
ten days Pope’s army crossed the 
river below the island and severed 
the Confederate line of communica- 
tions. Meanwhile, accuracy of the 
Navy’s bombardment increased, and 
on April 7, 1862 the garrison of 7000 
men was forced to surrender. 

Commander Foote was one of sev- 
eral foresighted army and navy lead- 
ers who made effective use of balloon 
observers during the War between 
the States. That he was able to do so 
was the direct result of the intrepid 
pioneering by a young civilian named 
Thaddeus Sobieski Cotincourt Lowe, 
who, in a real sense, was the father 
of the US Air Force. 

Like Benjamin Franklin before 
him, young Thad Lowe was a flier of 
kites—but Lowe’s kites usually had 
his family’s kittens in tow. Born in 
Jefferson Mills, New Hampshire in 
1832, Thaddeus Lowe’s formal edu- 
cation ended with elementary school 
when, at the age of twelve, he took a 
job as assistant to a traveling magi- 
cian. Such questionable beginnings 
later proved to be invaluable for 
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Lowe. The magician based his tricks 
on simple chemical experiments, and 
these nurtured the natural inquiry 
of a young man who was destined to 
become, in his twenties, a self-taught 
scholar of applied science and an ex- 
pert in aerostatics. 

Lowe dreamed of crossing the 
Atlantic in a balloon. Without funds 
or backing, he resorted to his earlier 
training and gave semi-scientific 
demonstrations and lectures to gather 
funds for the equipment he needed. 
If he could ascend high enough, so 
he believed, the prevailing easterly 
wind current would carry him safely 
to Europe faster than a boat could 
make the trip. He also believed that 
at a higher altitude there was a 
westerly air current that would bring 
him home again. Professor Joseph 
Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian 


Thaddeus S. C. Lowe (right) pioneered military air observa- 
tion during the War between the States. In the drawing be- 
low, a Union officer sketched enemy encampments while rid- 
ing in Lowe’s balloon. Confederate troops appreciated Lowe’s 
worth and repeatedly tried to knock him out of the sky. They 
failed, but petty jealousies among Union generals caused 
Lowe’s discharge, much to the relief of the Southerners. 
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Institution and one of the most re- 
nowned scientists of that day, be- 
came interested in the project but 
made the friendly suggestion that 
Lowe test his theory over land first! 

Lowe chose the interior city of 
Cincinnati for his pre-oceanic test 
flight to the coast. At 4 a.m. on April 
20, 1861, he ascended from the 
grounds of Cincinnati’s Commercial 
Hospital in his exhibition balloon, the 
Enterprise. The night was clear, the 
wind firm. 

“The Enterprise,” he later wrote 
the readers of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, “presented a splendid ap- 
pearance as it rose gracefully up- 
wards and to the northwest. As I 
rose higher, the thousands of street 
lights glittering below in the pitchy 
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darkness became smaller and smaller 
until they appeared like the stars 
above...it seemed as though I were 
floating among the heavenly bodies. 
All was still as death.” 

In ten minutes Lowe reached an 
altitude of 5000 feet. Here he felt a 
slight shift in the wind and his 
course changed to the north. At 7000 
feet it changed to the east and the 
thermometer fell to 15 degrees. He 
put on some extra clothes and par- 
took of his welcome supply of hot 
coffee and sandwiches. 

The day dawned, and the bright 
hydrogen-filled bubble overhead 
glistened in the sun. Lowe saw the 
landscape stretched out before him 
and to the east, in the distance, a 
range of mountains. By 9 a.m. his 
course had altered several times, and 
he was unsure of his location. De- 
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siring to know exactly where he was, 
he let some gas escape and grad- 
ually descended toward the earth 
with the hope of discovering his 
whereabouts. 

“Seeing some persons at work in 
a field,” he reported, “I descended 
near to them. Leaning over the bas- 
ket, I asked, ‘What state is this?’ The 
men looked in all directions but up- 
wards, and fearing that I should 
miss them I again sang out at the 
top of my voice. The reply came 
‘Virginia’—but they were still looking 
to a cluster of bushes from whence 
an echo probably came. I then asked 
‘What county?’ and had to throw out 
some sand ballast to clear the tops 
of some tall trees I was approaching. 
This struck the ground with a spat- 


Thad Lowe's disregard for Southern bullets made his ascensions a daring feat. 


ter and caused them to look up. In- 
stead of answering my question, a 
yell of horror rose from them and 
they ran in fright.” 

Lowe dropped more ballast and 
rose again into the upper atmos- 
phere. He continued eastward and 
several hours later the vast expanse 
of the Atlantic came into view. At 
1 p.m. that day he landed at the in- 
aptly named town of Unionville, 
South Carolina. He had flown 1200 
miles in nine hours—at an astound- 
ing average of 133.3 miles an hour. 

Lowe's arrival in the South was 
greeted with alarm. While Lowe had 
been making preparations for his 
balloon trip, Colonel Robert E. Lee 
had resigned from the US Army and 
the Civil War was under way. The 
people of Unionville were not con- 
vinced that Lowe’s flight was purely 


scientific—especially when they found 
in his basket copies of that morning’s 
Abolitionist Commercial (placed in 
the bailoon to help establish its time 
of departure from Cincinnati). At 
that point they were ready to lynch 
him as a spy. Fortunately some local 
university professors, hearing of 
Lowe's plight, came to the aid of 
their brother-in-science; and he was 
permitted to board a northbound 
train with his deflated balloon and 
its equipment intact. Later in the 
war the Southerners were to regret 
their generosity. 

As the train carrying Thaddeus 
Lowe rolled through the Southern 
countryside on its five-day return 
journey, passing military gatherings 
and recruiting posts at every depot, 
the aeronout began to realize the 
seriousness of the coming conflict. 
His own dreams of an Atlantic cross- 
ing faded beside a growing desire to 
enter the service of his government. 
A balloon observation corps would 
be invaluable to an army! 

But how to convince the military? 


Livcotn’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Salmon P. Chase, was a Cincin- 
natian and a friend of Commercial 
editor Murat Halstead, Lowe’s sup- 
porter on his test flight. Chase se- 
cured an audience with the President 
for Lowe, who arrived accompanied 
by Professor Henry of the Smith- 
sonian to vouch for his experience 
and ability. Mr. Lincoln was im- 
pressed by the theories of this earnest 
young man. He ordered his War De- 
partment to extend a sum “not to 
exceed $250 for a demonstration 
flight” — surely the most piddling 
aviation appropriation in US history. 

Lowe’s plan was to take with him 
on his demonstration flight a teleg- 
rapher who was to transmit a mes- 
sage to President Lincoln from 500 
feet in the air over Washington. The 
experiment was waited for eagerly. 
Telegraph wires had never been 
strung higher than 15 feet, and some 
people feared that the high altitude 
might make the wiring inactive. 

But on the day of ascension, the 
gaily decorated 20,000 - cubic - foot 
Enterprise rose easily, taking with it 
the telegraph wire; and Lowe dic- 
tated to the telegrapher the first mes- 
sage from an aerial station. An exten- 
sion from the War Department to Mr. 
Lincoln at the White House brought 
in clearly the message of greeting 
from Lowe in the basket of his bal- 
loon. 

Mr. Lincoln saw immediately the 
advantages that could be obtained 

(see BALLOON WAR page 38) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


| A IS IMPERATIVE that any club 
have a topflight Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims. Its chairman ought to be an 
energetic go-getter layman. For 
this committee is not the place to 
shunt the left-overs, after all others 
have been chosen. Choose this one 
first! 

“But what can a Support of 
Churches Committee do?” we cry. 

The question itself is a lame one, 
proclaiming our lack of vision. 
With a club’s best men on it this 
group can set the pace, the mood, 
the long-range atmosphere and 
policy for the entire club. Without 
preachments, ever, it can tacitly 
veto the wrong plans and encour- 
age the right ones. 

I get around and travel much. In 
one big club I visit, this committee 
screens speakers, working with 
the program chairman. Then each 
speaker is told—via a little printed 
card on the microphone—that in 
Kiwanis all profanity and off-color 
stories are taboo. In another, four 
major programs are prepared by 
this committee each year, not 
goody-goody “church service” pro- 
grams, but memorable blockbust- 
ers. In many clubs, laymen are 
scheduled weeks ahead to give the 
invocations, and the committee in- 
sists that they avoid the mumble- 
mumble-amen routine and give 
short, forceful expressions of Ki- 
wanis gratitude and plea for 
guidance. 

This committee can maintain an 
active go-to-church campaign, in- 
troduce new ministers into the 
community, and screen the needs 
of its own club members. It can—as 
one alert Key club boy expressed 
it—always just “be there” ready for 
whatever service is needed. 

Kiwanis alone among the service 
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club organizations has a Support of 
Churches Committee. Let’s be 
proud of ours; let’s make it Com- 
mittee No. 1. 


* 7. * 


So you want a soft life? You be- 
lieve the government should guar- 
antee your security? Listen, bud 
—and I quote many high-level 
authorities, plus my own common 
sense—the highest point of human 
courage is inspired by desperate 
odds. Inspiration is born not of easy 
living, but of hard times. 


* * * 


“They've made cigarettes less ir- 
ritating,” says Ray Halsey, “so let 
us hope they now start working on 
the commercials.” 





Major Billy Preston, past president 
of a Texas Kiwanis club, was at the 
beach with no one but his Nancy, and 
she asked him if he didn’t miss the 
children. “Sure do, honey,” said he 
from his supine comfort. ‘Throw 


some sand in my face!” 


+ * 7 


“The greatest thing in life,” says 
Ken Loheed, who has been an out- 
standing International president, 
“is the accomplishment of any task 
for the love of it. It is imperative 
that each of us realize that per- 
sonally. Avoidance of individual 
responsibility can become a Ki- 
wanis cancer. Acceptance of it can 
make us the grandest organization 
on the continent.” 


* * * 


It is symbolically significant that 
every hard-boiled egg is yellow inside. 


You have to profit from the mis- 
takes of others, my friend; you can’t 
live long enough to make them all 
yourself. 


* * * 


“If you ask me,” says Ernie 
Holgate, boss of our big First Na- 
tional Bank, “what office workers 
need is a coffee brake.” 


* . + 


Dessert allegedly served at the big 
banquet in the big Kiwanis Inter- 
national convention in Texas last 
month: Baked Alaska. 


* * 7 


“I read my Bible every day to 
know what people ought to do,” 
says friend Homer Mann, past 
president of our Laguna Beach Ki- 
wanis club, “and my newspaper in 
order to know what they actually 
do.” 


* * * 


“Man is dust,” pontificated our 
club cynic. “Then some woman 
cries on his shoulder and he be- 
comes mud.” 


* 7. * 


“Statistics show that automobiles 
are not afraid of people or of each 
other,” says Dr. Thad Jones, who sees 
frequent proof. “Also that railroad 
trains are not afraid of automobiles.” 


* * * 


“Kissing,” says Kiwanian C. S. 
Reed of Charlotte, South Carolina, 
watching too much of it done on 
the beach, “should be discrimina- 
tory, should be done intelligently. 
Like voting.” 


7 * * 


Economic note for vacation trav- 
elers: It is now possible to buy a 
can of “genuine Los Angeles smog” 
for ten cents and mail it to friends 
back East. Florida tourists out West 
are going for it in a big way. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
takes a dim view—what else, the 
atmosphere being what it is! 


* + * 


By invitation I went up the coast 
from my Laguna Beach home to ad- 
dress a large Kiwanis club. As I arose 
to begin my oratory, a news photog- 
rapher began angling for a position. 
My chairman feared I might be an- 
noyed, so he impatiently said to the 
photo man, “Don’t take his picture 
while he’s speaking. Shoot him be- 
fore he starts.” 
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By BOB PEARMAN 


The 


P ( Ly > 
off 


Money is quite 

often repaid to the 
government by 
people who have 
cheated or stolen only 


to later repent 


ittustrated by Bob Kresin 


1D YOU EVER steal anything: an 
D army blanket, money, a bar of 
candy? 

Afterwards did you wish you could 
undo your ill-considered or impetu- 
ous act? 

Every year thousands of persons 
try to do just that by means of the 
conscience payment. They send 
money in the plain envelope to try 
to right past indiscretions—both real 
and imagined. Sometimes they en- 
close a note of explanation; some- 
times they send only the money. 

The United States treasury con- 
science fund was begun in 1811 with 
a payment of $5, and since that time 
the conscience-stricken have paid in 
$2,185,190 to try to be honest. 

Payments have ranged from two 
cents from a woman suffering pangs 
of remorse from having reused post- 
age stamps to a man who mailed 
$30,000 in new bills with this note: 
“May every thief understand the aw- 
fulness of the sin of stealing as I 
have.” 

Several citizens of Los Angeles 
sent the city money because they 
had guilt feelings over sleeping on 
the park benches during the housing 
shortage. A woman enriched the 
state of New York by twenty cents 
to pay for hinges stolen from the rest 
room door of Niagara Falls State 
Park. And a man in a western state 
sent four dimes to the federal treas- 
ury because he confessed that, as a 
boy, he had counterfeited four dimes 
and passed them at a cafe for hot 
tamales. 

It has been said that getting money 
does not always bring personal hap- 
piness, but that giving it does. Those 
who send conscience payments seem 





to reflect this idea—their feeble but 
sincere efforts to restore their own 
peace of mind. 

Psychologists and theologians 
agree that a religious feeling often 
motivates this attempt to set things 
right. The machinery that triggers 
the conscience payment is some form 
of what the psychoanalysts call a 
guilt complex. For each of us has a 
conscience, however critical or un- 
critical it may be, with the faculty 
of rendering decisions as to the 
moral quality of our thoughts and 
acts. 

Conscience payments, however, 
are not always made by pious or 
gloomy people. Some of the notes 
received by finance officials demon- 
strate a wry sense of humor. 

“I became a Bible Christian some 
years ago and have had to make 
hundreds of dollars in restitutions 
since that time,” wrote a man who 
sent a $12 payment to the state of 
New York. He explained that the 
money was for a cot and two bags 
of coal he confessed stealing from the 
state armory at Oneonta about thirty 
years before. 

A Californian with a flair for 
poetry sent the federal government 
$5 with this little ditty: 

For something once taken 
For which there was no pay 
Please keep this amount 

So at peace I may lay 

A Kentucky taxpayer sent $10 and 
this note: “My conscience is bother- 
ing me and I can’t sleep. If I still 
can’t sleep, I will send more.” 

Many contributions received by 
the government during and since 


(see CONSCIENCE PAYS OFF page 39) 
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When asked who is today’s top sports photographer, Hy Peskin says: “I am” 


By DAVID DACHS 


HERE THERE’S SPORTS, there’s Hy 

Peskin, America’s Number One 
sports photographer. For the past 
two decades, his ‘‘studios’’ have 
been sun-drenched Yankee Stadium, 
Madison Square Garden, the Sebring 
racing flats, the coral haunts of 
goggled spear fishermen, Pasadena’s 
Rose Bowl. 

In a field where few retakes are 
possible, this forty - three-year-old 
camera wizard has managed to bring 
back exciting pictures that portray 
sports champions doing what they do 
best at the exact second they are 
doing it. That he is tops in his field 
is certain. Just ask him, and he says 
with a blue-eyed grin, “I am.” 

This may appear to be sheer brag- 
ging. But rivals admit that the boy- 
ish-faced, wiry, five-feet-four-inch 
Peskin is the Steichen of sports pho- 
tography. In his lens he has im- 
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prisoned countless sports champions 
in spectacular high-speed action. He 
is supreme in catching the thrilling 
high points that go by faster than the 
wink of an eyelash, at shutterspeeds 
of 1/250th or 1/500th of a second. 

Some have called Hy Peskin “the 
historian of sports thrills.” Photog- 
raphy annuals are constantly re- 
printing his best pictures, originally 
taken for the nation’s big magazines 
(Life, This Week, Argosy, Sports 
Illustrated). He earns approximately 
$30,000 a year and has been paid as 
much as $3000 to shoot a single after- 
noon of football. 

Grist to his ground-glass are what 
Peskin calls “peaks of action.” This 
may be a Robinson uppercut, a stick- 
swinging hockey melee, an umpire 
being sat upon by irate baseball fans. 
And for his photographic finesse in 
capturing these thrills and chills, on 
the run, he has won a raft of prizes. 
They include the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica awards (twice), Graflex 


plaques, and several coveted awards 
given by the New York Press Pho- 
tographers. 

Ray Robinson once said of one of 
Peskin’s ring photos, “The only way 
to get any closer is to be in the fight 
yourself.” Such acclaim doesn’t turn 
the head of this former newspaper 
photographer, whose first assignment, 
when he was only sixteen, was to 
take pictures of a murdered woman. 


Pesxi is a hard-working pro. Re- 
cently, the New York Times carried 
a three column picture of a “photog- 
rapher who slipped on the ice” dur- 
ing a hockey game in Madison 
Square Garden. It was, of course, 
tireless Hy Peskin. He had leaped 
over the guard rail to cover a player- 
scrimmage. In so doing, he skidded 
on the ice, landing on his back, with 
his legs scissoring the air. 
Competitive photographers say 
that, to get some of his breath-taking 
action shots, Peskin risks his size 
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14% neck “foolishly.” They refer to 
Peskin’s stunts in which he has low- 
ered himself into glacial crevasses to 
get shots of skiers racing overhead; 
gone afoot, camera in hand, into the 
rodeo arena at the Calgary Stampede 
to click wild Brahma bulls coming 
toward him; and stationed himself at 
hairpin turns at Sebring, Florida to 
capture on film high-speed racing 
action 

Which prompts the question: Is 
Peskin a camera artist or an icy- 
nerved dare-devil with film? Not the 
greatest insurance risk in the world, 
Peskin insists that he doesn’t delib- 
erately seek out danger at all. Sports 
itself, he says, creates the conditions. 





“Magazine photography,” he ex- 
plains thoughtfully, “falls into two 
categories—picture-catching and 
picture-making. There’s quite a dif+ 
ference between the two. Picture- 
catching is the ability to anticipate a 
certain action—a possible good pic- 
ture—or to be able to recognize it 
instantly, and act on it at once. In 
other words, it’s not a posed picture, 
where the subject is sitting still wait- 
ing to be photographed. 

“Picture-making is the posed shot. 
In this, the photographer is trying to 
be an artist. He is concerned with 
composition, lighting, angles, as well 
as the subject matter. It’s when some- 
one says, ‘Here’s Eisenhower or Mari- 








lyn Monroe, shoot a picture. Make it 
artistic.’ I consider myself a cham- 
pion at picture-catching. In picture- 
making, I try to be an artist.” 

Not all of Peskin’s fame rests upon 
exploits in the Harry Hairbreadth 
stuntman tradition. For example, his 
camera profiles of Ralph Kiner and 
Roy Campanella are considered 
classics. And they were shot in an 
empty ballpark. Peskin has also 
caught poignant shots of Little 
Leaguers crying, their faces streaked 
with tears, after having lost a game. 
Peskin clicked these in the security 
of a sandlot dugout. 

“But people have me type-cast. 
They don’t give me as much credit for 


H, Peskin specializes in capturing on film the “peak of 
action,” whether it be in the crunch of football line play, 
the expulsion of an over-enthusiastic fan, or the snak- 
ing of a pole-vaulter over a cross-bar. Years spent cov- 
vering sporting events have taught him precisely where 


and when these “peaks”’ 





are most likely to occur 
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being a picture-maker as a picture- 
catcher. I think they’re wrong,” he 
adds, regretfully. 

To this star sports photographer, a 
good picture is the same as a solid 
right to the jaw by Floyd Patterson: 
it carries impact. “A good picture is 
one that arrests the attention of 
people,” he says. He asserts that pic- 
tures can attract attention in one of 
five ways: mood, lighting, angle, ac- 
tion, subject. 

At a World Series or a Little 
League game, these are the factors 
Peskin searches for. In his rubber- 
soled shoes, he pursues them with 
the intensity of Sherlock Holmes 


getting after the evil genius, Profes- 


sor Moriarity. “Any of the basic ele- 
ments (mood, lighting, etc.) can 
make a good picture. But a really 
good sports picture must have more 
than one of these attention-getters. 
Sometimes it can be an action shot 
of an outfielder leaping up to grab 
a long fly just before it goes into the 
stands. Or maybe it can be a portrait 
of a person with an expression that 
catches your eye and stirs the imag- 
ination.” 

Possibly one of the most heart- 
rending pictures taken by Peskin 
was far from high-speed action. It 
was of a racing driver at the Indian- 
apolis “500” race, dying slowly, agon- 
izingly on the sidelines of heat 


exhaustion. In sharp change of pace, 
Peskin has taken photos that bubble 
with humor, pictures of fans pop- 
eyed with wonder and delight at 
some action, or frowning with prune- 
faced grimaces. 

However, stereotypes die hard. 
And he has been tagged as the lead- 
ing actor in a celluloid melodrama 
“The Perils of Peskin,” in which he 
defies death to bring back exciting 
sports pictures. To what extent is 
dare-deviltry a key aspect of sports 
photography? Peskin admits that “it 
is helpful in a few isolated examples.” 

Recently, for example, he got on 
the steel catwalks of Madison Square 
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Garden, all the way up where the 
aerialists of the circus go, to shoot 
hockey, from above. And the strato- 
spheric perch did help 

But equally important to the sports 
photographer more earthbound 
elements, Peskin insists. “What's 
more important, generally, is knowl- 
edge of the game, whether it be box- 
ing, basketball, or hockey. Also 
needed is experience in shooting a 
particular subject or game before 
Being a fast runner is also important 
It gets you to the action before it 
stops or before it is blocked by peo- 
ple. Experience in a given ballpark 
or arena will help, too. You'll know 
where the best spots are to get cer- 
tain shots, which are the places to 
avoid because of visual barriers.” 

Peskin credits some of the biggest 
‘scoops” to another item: flexibility 
Not long ago, some of the most in- 
triguing basketball shots ever taken 
were clicked by Peskin. And the pic- 


are 


tures “happened” in a most un- 
planned way 
“Recently I planned to shoot a 


basketball game with a wide-angle 
lens, taking in the people in the 
stands, as well as the action. But it 
turned out to be a rainy, chilly Sun- 
there weren't too many 


day, and 


people in the arena. So in the emer- 
gency, I had to come up with some 
other ‘angle,’ some inventive way to 
shoot the game 

“Then I remembered a pet idea of 
try. I 


mine I always wanted to 
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wanted to have a platform erected 
behind the glass backing of the bas- 
ket itself. This would give me a very 
close and unusual angle of the play- 
ers, the ball, the shots. It had never 
been done before. When I suggested 
this, they were ready to throw me 
out of the place. But luckily the com- 
missioner of basketball showed up at 
the game. He knows me, and he 
okayed it.” 

Consequently, Peskin got superb 
pictures, which he shot while stand- 
ing on a platform of planks resting 
on the rear part of the basket frame. 
“My head and camera,” Peskin adds, 
“were just a little higher than cen- 
ter and the lens was no more than 
four or five feet from the glass.” 


However, if Peskin were to single 
out one factor of crucial importance 
in sports action photography, it would 
be anticipation. That’s the secret of 
his camera success. “Anticipation is 
the heart of action photography be- 
cause in sports a split second is an 
eternity. You’ve got to visualize what 
will happen and be ready to shoot 
a half moment before the peak of 
action.” 

Of course, Peskin’s camera equip- 
ment varies from job to job. But his 
standbys are the $1000 “Big Bertha” 

the long-range press box camera, 
weighing forty to fifty pounds with 
lenses of twenty-eight, forty, and 
sixty inches; then the Speed-Graphic 
for sideline shooting; the Rolleiflex: 
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Sports are so much a part of Hy Peskin’s 
outlook that even when assigned to photo- 
graph a presidential aspirant for a Life 
cover, he took the picture while sailing. At 
left is a close-up view of horseracing 
rarely seen except by astonished field mice 
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and the Leica for candids in the 
locker room without flash. Peskin 
finds it physically impossible to lug 
around much more. For unusual as- 
signments, of course, he chooses un- 
usual cameras and assorted lenses. 

But Peskin’s philosophy toward 
cameras is pretty unorthodox, almost 
heretical to gadget-minded addicts. 
“A camera is no more important to 
me than a typewriter is to a writer. 
What is more important than the 
camera is what you do with it. There 
are no wrong cameras—only wrong 
places. The thing to do is find the 
subject that your particular camera 
and lens is best suited for. 

“Not long ago, at a World Series 
game, the best picture (which made 
the front pages) was shot by an 
amateur with a home camera. He 
just happened to be in the best spot 
for that particular action with that 
particular camera.” 


I~ cHoostne film, Peskin is equally 
unorthodox. “Film doesn’t matter to 
me. Once the picture is shot I forget 
about it. If you got the picture, it’s 
on the film. I never do my own de- 
veloping; they all go to the lab.” 

Focusing and light meter readings 
are a luxury a sports photographer 
can hardly afford, Peskin points out. 
“You've got to be able to make snap 
judgments and to make decisions 
about distance and light and focus- 
ing. I always hold long-range cam- 
eras in my hand. I find the tripod 
gets in my way and slows me up.” 

Shyness is another quality that 
sports photographers must bypass. 
“You’re shooting a game,” Peskin 
says, “and suddenly two of the play- 
ers get in an argument and start 
fighting. In a second, I’ve got my 
leg over the rails and I’m on my way 
running to the fight. That’s where 
the leg work comes in handy. Of 
course, usually photographers aren’t 
allowed on the field. But you have to 
lose all shyness about doing some- 
thing normally not done. After all, a 
fight is not normal. 

“As you run toward the fight, you 
don’t have time to fuss with a light 
meter or a range finder. You have 
to make up your mind, based on the 
lens you happen to have in your 
hand at the time, from where you 
can best shoot this picture. You make 
the adjustments on the camera as 
you run. You decide, perhaps, that 
you'll shoot the picture from fifty 
feet away. You turn the footage 
scale. And you run to what you guess 
is the right spot and shoot.” 

Born in Brooklyn, Hy Peskin was 
a city Huck Finn. His chief boyhood 
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pleasure was sneaking in to see the 
Dodgers play in their former stamp- 
ing ground, Ebbetts Field. He would 
scale a thirty-foot wire and concrete 
wall to get into the park, then hide 
in a barrel till game-time, lest the 
ballpark policemen spot him. Later 
Peskin discovered an easier way to 
get in free. He would wait for the 
late Izzy Kaplan, the “character” 
photographer from the New York 
Daily Mirror, and help him lug his 
equipment through the press gate. 

This led to a job as a copy boy on 
that newspaper, eventually to a staff 
photographer's assignment in 1937. 
In that post, he took everything—im- 
portant murder trials, accidents, 
glamour photos. But his main pas- 
sion was sports photography. Finally 
he was assigned to do. sports, almost 
exclusively, and proceeded to make 
sports photography history. 


Youna imaginative Peskin con- 
stantly “scooped” his colleagues, most 
of whom were content to sit behind 
their big press cameras and drink 
coffee in the press box. Hy pioneered 
in shooting baseball action from the 
center field tier. He caught the color 
of Brooklyn's daffy Dodger rooters 
in his lens. He humanized ball-play- 
ers—on and off the field. Often he'd 
pace up and down the first base line 
looking for unusual diamond action. 

“The opposition photographers 
from the other papers got so mad 
that they got up a petition to have 
me barred from the ballparks for ‘in- 
terfering with the play,’ Peskin re- 
calls, laughingly. 

But they couldn't stop this eager, 
restless photographer who resented 
doing things the way they were done 
last year—or yesterday. In 1945, 
Peskin pulled off one of his proudest 
coups. He became the first American 
sports photographer to shoot high 
speed action in color. And they said, 
to quote an overworked cigarette 
commercial, it couldn’t be done. 

“With the last seven dollars of a 
paycheck, I bought myself some color 
film,” Peskin related, recently. “I had 
to beg Harry Markson, press agent, 
for ringside seats to the Lou Nova- 
Gunnar Barlund fight in St. Nicholas 
Arena to make the ridiculous test of 
trying to shoot the fight in color.” 

Veteran sports writers looked quiz- 
zically at Peskin, who fumbled 
around with a strange contraption of 
three flash bulbs mounted in a triple 
reflector over his Speed-Graphic. “I 
was being so careful that I only made 
three pictures. When that precious 
film came back from Rochester and 
I tore open the box to view them, I 
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saw I had three of the best pictures 
I ever made, or probably will make.” 

Quick as a flash-bulb explosion, 
these first sports action pictures in 
color catapulted Peskin into the big- 
paying magazine market. Since then, 
his work has been a standby in the 
nation’s top magazines. “Hy hardly 
ever misses getting good pictures. 
And he’s a hard worker. It kills him 
when there’s a big baseball game, a 
track meet, and a big fight happen- 
ing all on one day, and he can’t 
photograph all three,” says Gerald 
Astor, Sports Illustrated editor. 

For years, Peskin has lived with 
an airplane schedule under his pil- 
low. He’s logged more than 4 million 
miles to cover sports, whether it be 
unique fishing in the mountain lakes 
in Bolivia or hunting in Alaska. He 
claims he has a “dream job.” He 
says: “I’m put on a plane and told 
to shoot a World Series or some big 
fight or an auto race—on the expense 
account. And I get paid for it, too.” 

Peskin sometimes dresses with the 
nattiness of a young Hollywood as- 
sistant director. But most of the time, 
he wears the same outfit in the city 
as he does at sports events—a sports 
shirt, open at the collar, blue-denim 
slacks, rubber-soled shoes. No ad 
for “California Casual” looks more 
casual. 

His voice is exceptionally hoarse. 
He’s quite shy, though his shyness 
evaporates when he speaks of sports 
photography. Then he speaks rap- 
idly and pungently. He is fearless 
and will argue with editors when 
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he thinks they are not using his pic- 
tures properly. 

The Peskin family includes three 
boys—Evan, Ronnie, and Wayne—and 
brunette wife, Blanche. All of them, 
except baby Wayne, who is too 
young, are camera crazy. Fifteen- 
year-old Evan has shot assignments 
for the US State Department maga- 
zine Amerika, which is distributed in 
Russia. Ronnie shot “Native Dancer” 
for Life at the age of seven. Wife 
Blanche also helps out on occasion, 
loading cameras, holding lights, and 
even clicking the shutter. 

Today, Hy Peskin is at the crest 
of his career. But he is still a restless 
figure. Recently he announced a new 
project, “The Hall of Champions.” He 
is founder and managing director of 
this new undertaking. The site for 
this permanent exhibition is as yet 
unselected. 

“We intend to honor champions in 
all sports—football, baseball, hockey, 
boxing, racing,” he explains. “But we 
won't limit it to sports. We will also 
honor champions in the field of med- 
icine, education, painting, science. 
Each will be chosen by the main 
organization of each field.” 

It is perhaps logical that a man 
who has spent so much time focus- 
ing on sports champions be drawn to 
this project, which will be marked 
by dinners, radio and TV coverage, 
similar to the Academy Awards. The 
trouble is, when they get around to 
honoring the champion sports pho- 
tographer, will they be able to choose 
the boss? THE END 
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Prat-falls are often a part of Peskin’s routine. This well-publicized spill oc- 
curred when he vaulted the boards to move in closer during an ice hockey fight. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Fund Raising 
THE CASE OF THE PROLIFERATING PENNIES 


TODAY, WHEN everyone has grown accustomed to think- 
ing about astronomical figures—such as the national 
budget, distances between planets, and the cost of a 
week’s groceries—the familiar one-cent coin can hardly 
hold its own; and the old adage “A penny saved is a 
penny earned” has lost much of its relevancy. But vic- 
tims of multiple sclerosis believe that the penny can 
still pull its weight—as long as a lot of people put a lot 
of pennies in one pile. In this case the pile of pennies 
came from multiple sclerosis victims in the Salem, Ohio 
area, people whose earning capacities are usually lim- 
ited but whose collective pennies represent a continuing 
hope that research will eventually find answers to the 
crippling disease. MS victims belonging to Salem’s Tru- 
Mah-Col Chapter of the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society initiated a “Penny Pot” program, in which 
members saved a penny each day in a small cardboard 
box and at the end of the month forwarded the contents 
—earmarked for research—to the national organization. 
Over 53,000 pennies have clinked into the pots since 
July, 1957. 

The Kiwanis Club of Salem, as a salute to the coura- 
geous support that MS patients are themselves giving to 
MS research, have set in motion their own Penny Pot 
program, borrowing from the Tru-Mah-Col Chapter the 
idea that pennies can be powerful. At each meeting a 
tag bearing the name of a MS victim is drawn from 
a Penny Pot board, and Kiwanians individually con- 
tribute one penny for each letter in the name drawn. 
Salem club members have found that in this way pen- 
nies add up at an astounding rate. After sending the 
contributions to the National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, the Salem club drops a Kiwanis letterhead note 
to the MS victim, stating that the sum has been for- 
warded to the MS society in his name. In addition, 
production costs of The Round Robin, a publication 
written and edited by local MS victims, have been 
assumed by the Salem club, a club that knows the true 
value of a penny. 


Child and Youth Work 
WHEN THE LIVIN’ IS EASY 


For MANY OF us “the good ole summertime” can be 
equated with lawns that grow too fast, heat waves that 
never seem to end, and a mosquito problem “worse than 
last year.” In which case, the summer months are not 
the subject of long anticipation. But for others sum- 
mertime is truly the season when “livin’ is easy”—when 
books are put aside and a swimming suit becomes the 
wardrobe’s mainstay. Sure, skating and sledding are fun, 
but for kids, no other season is as crammed with excite- 
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ment as the green months from June to September. 
And more than anything else, summertime is camp 
time, when city streets are forsaken for sunshine, open 
spaces, and bedtime campfires. Because camping is such 
a rich experience for kids, many Kiwanis clubs feel that 
providing the chance to camp is a most rewarding 
youth project. 

One such club is in Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
where for seven years, Kiwanians have sponsored 
Camp Sioux for diabetic kids, and thereby provide sum- 
mer recreation and treatment for children who need the 








special attention and medical supervision that other 
camps just can’t afford. Each year, thirty youngsters, 
eight to fifteen, are invited to Orvilla State Park, where 
Camp Sioux is located. There, they are supervised and 
cared for by a camp director, five counselors, a thera- 
peutic dietitian, two cooks, two nurses, and a doctor on 
call. The staff organizes camp recreation and craftwork 
around the Indian theme suggested by the camp’s name. 
The Kiwanis club helps pay the bills. 

Another club of veteran camp supporters is Butte, 
Montana, now in its fifteenth season as sponsor of the 
Butte Sunshine Camp. A four-week outing for fifty kids 
is designed to provide a little work, a lot of play, regu- 
lar meals, and regular rest and sleep. Children who need 
a health lift are chosen for the camp by school officials 
and nurses and are then given a check-up by Butte doc- 
tors who are members of the Butte club. The doctors 
determine not only physical condition but also what 
special medicine and foods are beneficial. 

Financing of the camp season is a Community Chest 
project, but it is the Kiwanis club that administers the 
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Good or bad, the weather has 

no effect on kids’ camping 

fun. Out-of-doors at 

the Butte Sunshine Camp, the 
kids strengthen young muscles on 
the “‘*monkey-bars.”’ On a rainy 
day at Camp Sioux, a tribe of 
feathered campers dance 

to an Indian rhythm. 
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camp and also pays for maintenance and building re- 
pairs. On an annual clean-up day, every club member, 
along with wife and children, turns out to put the camp 
in shape. A unique feature of the Butte club is the 
stipulation that a member must serve a year as Sunshine 
Camp president before assuming the club presidency, a 
rule that the club says strengthens leadership abilities. 

From a few campers in 1924 to several thousand in 
1958 is the story of growth at Camp Kiwanis, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Walla Walla, Washington. Sit- 
uated on a four-acre tract in the Blue Mountains west 
of Walla Walla, Camp Kiwanis has changed considerably 
from the days of tents and open fires in earlier times. 
Now camping groups find eight dormitory cabins, a 
cookhouse, a combined dining and assembly hall, as well 
as a modern filtered-water swimming pool, which re- 
placed the old creek dam. 

Club policy always has been to make fullest possible 
use of Camp Kiwanis, resulting in year-around avail- 
ability, although the official season extends from June 
through November. During this period the camp is used 
by Campfire girls, YMCA boys, college groups, church 
youth organizations, Key clubbers, boy scouts, and 
groups from neighboring Kiwanis clubs. Towering ever- 
greens and abruptly rising mountains on all sides give 
each group, regardless of age, the away-from-it-all 
relaxation that only the combination of summer, a camp- 
site, and willing hands can provide. 


TWENTY-SIX SATURDAY NIGHTS 


FRIDAY NIGHTS were no problem to Macon, Georgia teen- 
agers. High school activities could usually be counted on 
to supply the evening’s entertainment. But on Saturday 
nights they were stumped—until the Kiwanis Club of 
Macon made it a club project to answer the teenagers’ 
question, “What can we do on Saturday night?” 
Establishing a “dance committee,” the club secured 
use of the Macon YWCA gym, and then arranged for 
local radio station WBML to broadcast the dance music. 
The problem of supervision was put before the entire 
club, whereupon each member volunteered to chaperon 
three or four of the scheduled twenty-six dances. When 
the attendance averaged over 300, the Macon club voted 
to make the dance program an annual affair, and reports 
have it that more than one Kiwanian chaperon took ad- 
vantage of Saturday night to sharpen up his own dance 
steps—which means that Kiwanis wives benefit, too. 
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Five acres of the Birchwood 
Elementary School site in 
Niskayuna, New York was 

undeveloped woodland until the 
agriculture and conservation 
committee of the Niskayuna 
club undertook the area’s 
transformation into an outdoor 
classroom. Working with 
parents and students, 
Kiwanians cleared trails, 
identified trees and shrubs, 
made a pond accessible, 
planted four thousand seed- 
lings, and began work on an 
open amphitheatre where kids 
could study nature firsthand. 
Planting border shrubs are 
(left to right) Stephen 

Israel, vice president of the 
Niskayuna club and Birchwood 
principal, Ray Stanczik, 
students Andy Bresler, Emily 
Acton, and Anita Lutz, and her 
father, Martin Lutz. 


Senior Citizens 
THE ONES THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY 


EVERYONE HAD a different opinion of the kind of bait that 
should be used, but St. Louis senior citizens proved that 
angling skill is just as important as choice of bait. The 
occasion for testing said skills was a Senior Citizens 
Fishing Derby, a project of the North St. Louis, Missouri 
club. 

After successfully sponsoring an ordinance to permit 
all persons over sixty-five to fish in public parks, club 
members publicized a kick-off Derby Day by circulars, 
posters, and radio and television spot announcements. On 
Derby Day, 168 senior St. Louisians vigorously cast their 
lines into the waters of O’Fallon Park and hoped for a 
catch that would merit one of the many prizes offered— 
for the largest fish of any kind, for the largest bass, 
bluegill, crappie, catfish, and others. Kiwanians, who reg- 
istered all entrants and operated the scales and tape 
measures, reported several fine catches. Even contestants 
who brought along the wrong bait and went home fish- 
less were still in the running for prizes, given, for ex- 
ample, to the contestant with the most grandchildren 
present and to the contestant with the most years. But 
not many went home without at least one fish in hand, 
for O’Fallon’s fish co-operated with the North St. Louis 
club on Derby Day. 


Community Projects 
A GOOD PATTERN IS EASY TO FOLLOW 


SOME PEOPLE don’t waste any time. Less than three years 
after the organization of their club, Uptown Kiwanians 
of Oklahoma City had a major project in hand. Noticing 
the need for a recreation center to serve all age groups, 
the Uptown Kiwanians conceived and sponsored the 
building of just such a center in cooperation with Okla- 
homa City agencies. The Kiwanians agreed upon a sum 
of $25,000 as their share of the building fund. 

Located in spacious Memorial Park, the completed 
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center contains a recreation room, game room, craft 
room, quiet room, offices, and kitchen. The furnishings 
and equipment for these rooms amounted to a further 
$10,000 Kiwanis investment. Out-of-doors facilities in- 
clude a junior swimming pool, five tennis courts, basket- 
ball board, football practice field, baseball diamond, and 
amphitheater. An average of 450 children and adults 
visit the center each day, participating in guided activi- 
ties for everyone from pre-school kids to senior citizens. 
The success of the center has prompted more Oklahoma 
City civic organizations to follow the lead of the Uptown 
Kiwanians, with the result that other centers have been 
built. 


KNOW-HOW IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


IN THESE DAYS of increased building costs, health centers 
are costly items. Funds for a projected city health center 
in Williams Lake, British Columbia were hard to come 
by, until the Kiwanis Club of Williams Lake stepped in 
and applied its know-how. Building funds were forth- 
coming from the federal and provincial governments, 
tuberculosis and cancer foundations, and the Red Cross. 

Money in the bank, the Williams Lake club selected 
architects and builders, who, in turn, worked with local 
health officers. A plot of land, donated by the village 
commission, was more than adequate; and the club put 
$2000 from the sale of the unneeded portion into the 
cost of the building. Toward the end of the construction, 
when the bank account was a bit low, club members 
turned amateur carpenters and painters to finish the 
Red Cross room. On the main floor of the center are 
facilities for a doctor, head nurse and three nurses, a 
sanitarian, dentist, as well as a library, clinic room, 
X-ray room, and medical supplies room. On the lower 
level are rooms for the time when the center must ex- 
pand as the city grows. Williams Lake Kiwanians are 
justifiably proud of the completed project and modestly 
admit that the club’s aggregate know-how was the most 
important factor working toward realization of their 
city’s health center. 
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BALLOON WAR 


(From page 24) 


by a balloon observation corps, but 
Lowe's personal war with the bu- 
reaucracy had only begun. The Presi- 
dent gave Lowe a letter of introduc- 
tion to General of the Army Scott. 
This aged marshall, however, wanted 
to play war the way he had always 
played it. He was of no mind at this 
time of life to try new ideas; so he 
put Lowe off, avoiding an interview. 

But while Lowe was waiting to see 
Scott, General McDowell, command- 
ing the Northeast Virginia compaign, 
asked for assistance in observing the 
size and position of a large body of 
Confederate troops reported near 
Manassus. Lowe, though still a civil- 
ian, saw his first opportunity to show 
what he could do on the field of bat- 
tle. He was breathless with suspense 
and anticipation. 

When his equipment was ready, 
Lowe began a series of military 
ascents, during which he observed 
enemy troops and movements and 
directed artillery fire. The cost of 
these flights was paid by interested 
generals from their own pockets, 
since civilian Lowe could get no ap- 
propriation. Finally, in August, 1861 
he secured a formal appointment to 
the Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers. The Army paid a salary and 
supplied gas, while Lowe built to 
government specifications a balloon 
for field service. This first military 
aerostat (which he called The Union) 
was made of 1200 yards of “pongee” 
India silk, coated on the exterior 
with four coats of varnish for pro- 
tection, and rubbed inside with 
neats-foot oil for pliability. Its ca- 
pacity was 25,000 cubic feet. 

Obtaining competent ground crews 
was the next problem. The army, 
with its enormous inability to cope 
with new situations for which there 
is no established precedent, required 
Lowe to pick up whatever men he 
could beg from troops near his ob- 
servation point. This meant he was 
constantly forced to use inexperi- 
enced help and led to occasional 
damage to the gas envelope. 


Communication from the basket 
to the ground was accomplished 
either by flag signals, messages 


dropped down along guy wires, or 
telegraph. For efficiency with the 
telegraph, a shcrthand code was de- 
veloped for standard reports. For 
example, the number 236 stood for 
the phrase “I can observe infantry in 
the direction of. Number 421 
was a capsule version of the sen- 
tence “The enemy are advancing on 
our....” There were numbers for 
right, left, center, and the usual let- 
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ter abbreviations for north, south, 
east, and west. 

Since he was often close to enemy 
lines, peppering his balloon grew to 
be a favorite pastime with Confed- 
erate rifle batteries, and he was even 
forced to install an iron plate on the 
bottom of his basket for protection 
from rifle balls. The northern Vir- 
ginia campaign itself, early in the 
war, was uneventful when viewed 
against the history of the total con- 
flict. Lowe’s observations and those 
of his assistants were helpful in in- 
dividual campaigns, but did not by 
themselves turn the tide of war. 

Lowe’s primary contribution was 
one of communication. Through his 
efforts the military was persuaded 
that aerial observation could be an 
important supplementary arm to 
ground forces. Lowe showed that: 
> He could keep enemy lines under 
surveillance; provide maps; and warn 
of surprise attacks. 
> Balloons could be _ transported 
easily from position to position and 
set up at the wish of the command- 
ing officer. 
> Balloons could report on and direct 
artillery fire. 
> With a powerful oryhydrogen light 
he could even operate at night when- 
ever his own location need not be 
secret. 

Southern awareness of the bal- 
loon’s advantages prompted some of 
the first attempts at camouflage. 
There were even rumors that Rich- 
mond ladies’ silk petticoats were 
being donated by their gentle wear- 








ers to help build a Confederate bal- 
loon. An occasional line officer asked 
to join Lowe in his basket; and even 
General McClellan, before being re- 
lieved of command, ascended twice. 

Lowe worked tirelessly to secure 
additional equipment and men to 
build a formal Division of Aero- 
nautics. In September, 1861 the 
Quartermaster General finally ap- 
proved Lowe’s request to construct 
six more balloons. The aerostats were 
of varying sizes and cost $1000 to 
$1500 each. 

Like most innovators, however, 
Lowe had to develop his own em- 
bellishments as he went along. He 
was the first to design a workable 
mobile gas-generating apparatus for 
use where no commercial gas was 
available. He also developed a ma- 
rine launching platform for opera- 
tions where river transportation was 
readily available. The US G. W. 
Parke Custis, originally a coal barge 
at the Washington Navy Yard, was 
converted under his supervision into 
a balloon launching boat and thus 
became the first aircraft carrier. The 
balloon-boat was launched in No- 
vember, 1861 and operated in the 
Virginia campaign. 

As the war wore on, Lowe trained 
some nine or ten aeronauts. They op- 
erated in the Peninsular, South, and 
Western campaigns; and their expe- 
riences were as harrowing and excit- 
ing as any of their jet age descend- 
ants. 

Lowe’s critics, however, were quick 
to point out the disadvantages of the 
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balloon corps, and Lowe himself was 
frank to admit: 
> The balloons were dependent on 
weather. Windy gusts sometimes pre- 
vented ascensions just when they 
were most needed. 
> Fog and battle smoke were prob- 
lems of any reconnaissance group— 
including balloons. 
> Wooded terrain camouflaged en- 
emy emplacements. 
> The balloon itself attracted artil- 
lery fire, which rarely hit the main 
target but beleaguered the ground 
crews and troops stationed nearby. 
Foot soldiers found it hard to weigh 
its value to the army against their 
own discomfort and injury because 
of it. 

During its service, Lowe’s balloon 
corps brought in hundreds of maps 





of enemy camps, telegraph reports of 
troop concentrations and movements. 
His salary (ten dollars a day when 
operating) compared with that of a 
high-ranking officer, and there was 
considerable criticism from _ short- 
sighted superior officers over the ex- 
pense of balloons. By 1863 conservat- 
ism won out and Lowe was forced to 
resign (undoubtedly, much to the 
relief of the Confederate forces). 
Lowe’s thoughts were not so much 
for himself but for the future of 
aeronautics. In his final report, 
Thaddeus Sobieski Colincourt Lowe 
wrote: “I most respectfully recom- 
mend the eeronautic department be 
permanently adopted as an arm of 
the military service.” 

Fifty years passed before his dream 
came true. THE END 





CONSCIENCE PAYS OFF 
(From page 26) 


World War II confess to stealing 
government property or selling items 
on the blackmarket. An ex-G_I. en- 
riched the federal treasury by $10 
explaining that even though he didn’t 
exactly steal anything, he felt that 
he had a “covetous spirit.” 

An old-timer sent $2 to the treas- 
ury as part payment of a 1903 
Springfield rifle that he confessed 
having stolen from the R.O.T.C. about 
thirty-five years ago. He signed his 
note “One the Lord has reached.” 

The all-time banner year for con- 
science payments, as far as the US 
government is concerned, was 1950. 
That year the fund received $370,285. 
Since then the figure has been fluc- 
tuating on both sides of the $100,000- 
a-year mark. 

Why the difference? Treasury offi- 
cials are at loss to explain it. The 
amounts paid in do not always vacil- 
late with the national income, al- 
though wartimes have always been 
bumper years for the conscience 
funds. For instance in 1928, the last 
boom year before the bust, only $118, 
the lowest amount since 1859, was 
received by the federal treasury. 
The next year the fund netted more 
than $20,000, and in Albany the state 
of New York received a_ record 
$6000 payment. 

Since 1827 payments have been 
received by the federal government 
in every year except 1848. Why none 
that year? Nobody knows. 


Tue amount of conscience pay- 
ments received in the US in a single 
year is not even subject to an edu- 
cated guess. True, the amount paid 
into the two federal funds—officially 
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known as the Account No. 4870, 
Moneys Received From Persons 
Known, and No. 4880, Moneys Re- 
ceived from Persons Unknown-—is 
readily available. Also the amounts 
the major cities and states receive is 
fairly well established. But one can 
only guess at the number of times a 
tired city clerk in a small town has 
opened a plain envelope to find it 
stuffed with cash. When this hap- 
pens, it is generally not learned out- 
side the office; indeed, in some cases 
no one ever knows it but the person 
(perhaps with a lesser conscience) 
who opens the letter. 

Such an event was anticipated by 
a man who sent New York state 
comptroller Frank C. Moore $375. 
“The money is not for you person- 
ally,” he cautioned. “I may have to 
check upon it in the future, so please 
be sure it reaches the treasury of the 
state.” 

His fears were groundless, for in 
New York all contributions are ac- 
knowledged by a newspaper release 
that assures the contributor that his 
payment has indeed reached the 
state coffers. 

Does a conscience payment relieve 
a person of criminal liability when 
he is confronted by revenue agents 
or other officers? Well, there is no 
record to show that a person who 
made a payment has been prose- 
cuted. However the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is now wrestling with 
its first such case, and since more 
than half of all the money received 
last year was sent to the Internal 
Revenue Service, the decision is 
bound to be an important one. 

Since the identity of the donor is 
almost always impossible to estab- 
lish, prosecution is difficult. Of the 


(see CONSCIENCE PAYS OFF page 40) 
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SEND IN COUPON BELOW 


| am sure you would be interested to know 
CITY 


that this was the most pleasant and profit- 
sored. We would like very much to make this 
our annual fall project and I’m sure we can 


able fund raising project we have ever spon- 
do a much bigger job each year” 


HERE’S WHAT ONE CLUB HAD TO SAY: 





Taste-View” cello-wrapped slices with 


your customers prefer a 3 Ib. holiday 

, you receive 24 cases FREE for extra resale 
ples TODAY! Your eyes and taste buds 

uly the “Fruit Cake of Stained Glass 


profit on each 3 Ib. unit. 
pular, unique 3 Ib. “Twinpak” which contains 


“Giftpaks”’, or: if 


designed cake in a handy, reusable, round Tin. 
Only 4 cases (6-3 Ib. units to case). 
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two 14% Ib. holiday-wrapped 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BETTY STUART FUND RAISING KIT & GUIDE ...... 


THE BETTY STUART FRUIT CAKE FUND RAISING PROGRAM OFFERS: 
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(A) HIGHEST PROFITS—Your club makes $1.25 
(B) CHOICE OF PACKAGE—You can order the po 


(C) EASY MINIMUM ORDER— 











FOR SERVICE RENDERED 


B" home when I was young we always turned 


+ 





An old horse out to pasture when his day 

Of usefulness was over. He had earned 

A last fond dividend of oats and hay, 

And quiet hours beside a shady stream, 

And restful nights beneath the apple trees 

With nothing to do but blow, perhaps, and dream, 


And lift his ears against the whispering breeze 


But now, in other years, my metal steed 

With rubber hoofs has also served me long 

And faithfully, with power and style and speed 
Somehow I feel it must be cruelly wrong 

[o offer at the last no such reward 

As horses knew when passing from the scene 

| wish I could find my old car a macadam sward 


With a rippling brook of premium gasoline 


Minnie Hite Moopy 


SNEAKERS 


r1ese shoes still hold some wear, but they 
are only suitable for school; 
[oo dignified to dig for worms; 
[Too good to leave beside a pool; 
Too straight-laced for a weenie roast; 
Too smug, for sea-sand in each toe; 
Too stiff to shinny up a birch; 


Too prim to race where berries grow 


‘‘Some sneakers, please, to fit my son.”’ 
He wears them as we leave the store: 
Then runs ahead, on winged feet, 


Through summer's green and open door 


Beucan Fenperson SMITH 








CONSCIENCE PAYS OFF 
(From page 39) 


$88,022 received by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1957, little more than 
$7000 was received from persons 
who identified themselves. 

Texas state treasurer Jesse James 
says he believes Texas law would 
prohibit him from accepting pay- 
ments if enough information is re- 
ceived to return the money. 

Texas has recorded about five 
payments since 1953, ranging from 
$30 to $250; Massachusetts treas- 
urer, John F. Kennedy, says that 
about twelve payments a year are 
received in that state; the largest, an 
unexplained $600, came in April, 
1957. 

Early last year the Connecticut 
welfare commissioner was astounded 
by a $1990 payment from a relief 
recipient who said he was not en- 
titled to the money. 

New York annually takes in about 
six conscience payments a year; 
California in recent years has re- 
corded from none to eight; Louisiana 
has registered five in the last seven- 
teen years (James S. Reily, collector 
of revenue, credits the money to 
“general suspense” and subsequently 
to the general fund if no further 
word is received). Colorado has re- 
ceived one recent payment: $108 in 
1955. In Missouri, conscience money 
is as rare as Republicans. 

Many payments are under a dol- 
lar. In 1942 the treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania received a nickel with this 
note: 

“Kindly deposit the enclosed five 
cents in the conscience fund. Thank 
you very much.” 

The federal treasury last year re- 
ceived a telephone call from a man 
who said he had stolen a five-cent 
candy bar and wanted to make it 
right. However, nothing more was 
heard from him. 

New York City annually has the 
largest conscience fund among the 
major cities. The comptroller’s office 
collects from $1.50 to slightly over 
$500 a year. Chicago payments range 
from $1 to $250 a year; Detroit’s con- 
science-smitten kick in from $0.95 to 
$200 and Los Angeles citizens have 
donated as little as $1 or as much as 
$200 in recent years. 

Last year New York City comp- 
troller Lawrence E. Gerosa received 
a bank check for $1.50 and a note ex- 
plaining that the money was for 250 
sheets of 8% by 11 inch bond paper 
and four stencils. But when Mr. 
Gerosa checked, he found that the 
man’s conscience, or more probably 
inflation, had short-changed the city 
76 cents. THE END 
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CHALLENGE! 














CAN WE MEET THE NEW COMPETITION? 


“In the forty years that have elapsed since its Revolution, Russia has 
devoted a far larger portion of its gross national product to education 
than have we. As a result of this intense commitment to education on 
the part of the Soviets, we as a nation are presented for the first time 
with a challenge to our leadership in all of the values that we cherish. 
“If we rightly interpret the significance of this event, our first re- 
action of dismay and consternation will herald a rededication of our- 
selves to the best that we have learned from our first century of 
educational effort. We have a longer and a stronger tradition, greater 
resources in depth and diversity, a freedom of enterprise, and a talent 
for innovation which can all combine to more than redress the present 
balance and carry us to new heights of educational accomplishment if 
we display the requisite wisdom and determination.” 
GAYLORD P. HARNWELL 
President, University of Pennsylvania 


For further details of what this can mean to you and your children write: 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36—Times Square Station, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Sponsored as a public service in behalf of 
The Council for Financial Aid to Education 


WE CAN AND MUST MATCH THEIR ZEAL— 
because our strength as a nation will depend 
on how we treasure and build our education- 
al assets. Yet the hard facts are these: 


1. Low salaries are not only driving gifted 
college teachers into other fields but are 
steadily reducing the number of qualified peo- 
ple who choose college teaching as a career. 


2. Many college classrooms are already over- 
crowded yet in less than ten years entrance 
applications will double in number. 


You can help in this crisis, one of the gravest 
in our history. Support the college or univer- 
sity of your choice—now! 





KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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How much do you really know 
about Diet and Exercise? 


Answering the most repeated questions on Circulation, Metabolism and Weight Control 


Whet constitutes exercise? 


Exercise is sustained muscular activity 
which increases the conversion of food and 
oxygen into energy over and above the point 
reached while sitting, standing, walking, do 
ing minor household chores, office duties or 
shop work, or while engaged in mild sports 
suc 4 as golf, bowling, billiards, croquet, and 
60 On. 


What is so important about exercise? 


Exercise stimulates sluggish circulation 
which in turn speeds the delivery of nutrients 
and oxygen to the tissues, glands and organs 
that perform the vital body functions. It helps 
the body to convert a greater amount of food 
and oxygen into energy. It helps the proc 
esses of elimination and the removal of 
wastes. It constitutes Nature's principal way 
of keeping the body healthy. 


What is the relationship between 
diet, exercise and vitality? 


Diet is the amount of minerals, vitamins, 
protein, carbohydrates and fat consumed each 
day, in other words, it’s the amount of gaso- 
line that goes into the tank. Exercise is the 
accelerator that helps convert a greater 
amount of your daily diet into energy than 
you ordinarily convert while sitting, stand 
ing, walking, doing light household, garden 
ing, office, or shop work, or while playing 
mild games such as golf, bowling, and so on 
The conversion of more food and oxygen 
into energy by exercise is what builds up 
your vitality. 


Is mental activity exercise? 


No! Mental activity stimulates the mind 
but not the circulation. That's why the per 
son who is engaged in mental concentration 
usually feels pooped at the end of the day 
Exercise acts as an antidote to mental fatigue 


What is meant by muscle tone? 

The tonus of muscle tissue rates its ability 
to contract and expand when you want to per 
form any physical task. The more you exer 
cise your muscles, the stronger, firmer and 
more flexible they become. This is what is 
meant by muscle tone. You move, eat, talk 
and express yourself with the help of muscles 
They activate the heart, arteries, capillaries 
and veins. They manipulate the bones. All 
body cells depend on muscle power for food, 
oxygen and the elimination of waste. /f's im 
possible to remain in a top-notch physical 
condition without good muscle tone 


Will exercise help the normal heart? 


Here are some medical facts known to all 
practicing pay sicians: Exercise is one of the 
important factors contributing to total fitness 
The contributions of exercise to fitness in- 
clude the development and maintenance of 
strength, speed, agility, endurance and skill 
in persons who are physiologically sound 
Games and sports involving extended run 
ning, vigorous swimming and dancing, and 
other sorts of forceful efforts serve this pur- 
pose. The normal heart and circulatory sys- 
tem become more efficient in moving blood 
to active regions when repeatedly required 
to do so. Coincident to this development, im- 
roved pulmonary ventilation also results. 
‘he demand for increased circulation and 
pulmonary ventilation incident to protracted 





exercise is reflected primarily in an improved 
and more economical pumping action of the 
heart. Prolonged inactivity, on the other hand, 
is marked by a decline in Circulatory and 
pulmonary efficiency. 


Does exercise help the nervous system? 
Yes! The beneficial effects of daily exercise 

on the nervous system and the psyche are 

acknowledged by medical authorities. 


What form of exercise is best? 

For healthy people, ALL-OUT exercise! 
This means any sustained activity that exer- 
cises most of the major upper and lower body 
muscles in unison, and at a rapid clip, such 
as running, vigorous swimming, a fast game 
of handball or tennis, and so on. ALL-OUT 
exercise circulates a greater amount of blood, 
converts a greater amount of food and oxy- 
gen into energy, and builds up a greater 
amount of vitality. ALL-OUT exercise is the 
fountain from which more youthfulness flows! 
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How long should ALL-OUT 

exercise continue? 

A healthy person doing sedentary work in 
the home, office, shop or factory should do 
ALL-OUT exercise for 30 minutes or longer, 
each day. 

What is the difference between 
strenuous and vigorous exercise? 


When body muscles are forced to perform 
in a manner to which they are not accus- 
tomed, stress, strain and pain results. This 
can, at times, have serious consequences for 
the sedentary individual who suddenly de- 
cides to throw his body weight around as if 
it were not there. But exercise, in order to be 
beneficial, need not be strenuous. For al- 
though it is true that vigorous exercise means 
many muscles moving simultaneously and at 
a rapid clip, it does not mean that you have 
to move these muscles yourself. An instru- 
ment such as the Electric Exercycle can move 
them for you far more efficiently than you 
can move them yourself and with the same 
physiological benefits accruing to the body 


as a whole 








I'm out of condition! How can | do 
ALL-OUT exercises? 

Use an Electric Exercycle so you can do 
4LL-OUT exercises from the very beginning 
without having to move your body weight 
yourself. Otherwise it may be months or years 
before you can do ALL-OUT exercises. The 
Electric Exercycle cuts exercising time from 
hours to minutes. For beginners,,. it eliminates 
Stress, strain and pain. You can use it at home 
and at any convenient time. Jt offers the 
easiest, safest, cheapest and quickest way to 
get yourself back into good physical shape. 


Will the Electric Exercycle 
reduce my weight? 

Every Exercycle ride, whether taken at 
slow motion for beginners, or at a high speed 
for advanced riders, aids in your weight con- 
trol program. The capacity of the Electric 
Exercycle to “burn up” calories is equal to 
many forms of ALL-OUT physical activities. 
A person 5 feet 8 inches tall, weighing 158 
pounds, whose basal metabolism at rest is at 
the rate of 1421 calories per 24 hours, will, 
while riding the Electric Exercycle at high 
speed, lift his caloric expenditure to the rate 
of approximately 5684 per 24 hours, a rise of 
300% above his rest metabolism. In terms of 
hard work, this is equivalent to lifting almost 
seven tons of rock one foot per 30 minutes. 
And yet, the Exercycle rider does it without 
stress, strain, shock or pain because, actually, 
the body is being exercised by the Exercycle 
and not by the individual. 


How much strength does it take to ride 
the Electric Exercycle? 

An Exercycle ride requires little physical 
effort because the rider is propelled by the 
motor of this device. This makes it possible 
for the sedentary individual to follow a physi- 
ological conditioning program which would 
be practically impossible were he to depend 
solely upon his own energy supply. An Exer- 
cycle ride is fast and it can be continued in 
comfort for 30 minutes and longer. An Exer- 
cycle ride moves virtually all of the major 
body muscles at one and the same time, thus 
distributing the workload so that increased 
blood circulation is not denied to any one 
part of the system. So we find that an Exer- 
cycle ride differs from ordinary exercise in 
these respects: (1) an individual requires 
only a moderate amount of strength to ride 
an Exercycle; (2) he can exercise his entire 
body simultaneously, and for at least half an 
hour at a stretch. 


Do doctors ever recommend 
the Exercycle? 

Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many doc- 
tors recommended the Electric Exercycle to 
their friends and patients, but thousands of 
doctors have bought an Exercycle for per- 
sonal use. 


Who sells the Exercycle? 

The Electric Exercycle is sold by repre- 
sentatives specially trained in the physiology 
of exercise, capable of answering additional 
questions on this subject. Mail the coupon 
below for FREE Exercycle literature. 





This literature is Free! Send for it. 


| Physical Fitness Department we 
Exercycle Corporation 

630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
€) Send me FREE Exercycle literature and prices. 
C) I want a FREE home demonstration. 
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Miss PLEASE PRINT 

Address 

City Zone Seate 























| Telephone No 
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